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No. 58 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Second Annual Convention Held in Detroit, May 10-13 


A Large Number 


of Foundrymen Present From All Parts of the Country. 


A Great Variety of Important Questions Discussed and Some Decisive Steps 
Taken Valuable Papers Presented by Practical [len. 


While Enjoying Their Outing, the Foundrymen did not Neglect Business—A 
Closer Acquaintance Has Made Them Willing to Help Each Other. 


If any foundryman who attended the late 


onvention went without having re 


ceived full 
curred in 


away 


value for the expenses he in 


‘oming to Detroit, he took very 


good care to keep it a secret. On every hand 
could be found groups of practical men ex 
bits of experience, and it is safe 


that 


changing 


to say everyone learned something 
which will ultimately result in a direct finan 
cial benefit 

That the 


Foundrymen’s 


organization of the American 


Association has been planted 
n good soil and is growing to be a most im 
portant facior in 


their every-day business, 


was attested by the large number of these 
Philadel 


the original 


who attenled the first meeting in 


phia, last year. Every one of 


members who found it possible to get away 


7 was on hand to lend his aid in the further 
, idvancement of the association’s work. 
President Francis Schumann was as great 
i favorite with all of the members is ever, 
is was shown in his unanimous renomina- 
: tion for the office which he has filled with 
, uch credit. Mr. Schumann had refused to 
- vermit the use of his name for president be 
- ore coming to Detroit. and after arriving 
n epeatedly declined the importunities of the 
7 iominating Committee, but such pressure 
0 vas brought to bear upon him by the com 
1 mittee, that he finally consented to retain 


he position for another year. 








The striking personality of Mr. Schumann 
hold he 
those with whom he comes in contact 


and the retains, unsought, upon 


. is well 
illustrated in his past career. He was the 
first president of the Philadelphia Foundry 


men’s Association, and so great was his pop 


ularity among the members of that body, 
that he was repeatedly forced to necept a 


renomination for the office at their hands, 
and his positive refusal to continue, at the 
last election of the Philadelphia Association. 
was received with regret on all sides. 
Mr. Schumann is acknowledged to be an 
ideal presiding officer, who has the faculty 
of disposing of routine matters expeditiously, 
Without violating parliamentary usages. 
Howard Evans, who is universally con 
parent of the 


Association idea and 


ceded to be the koundry- 


men's who has by his 


untiring efforts infused much life into the 


movement, was also persuaded to remain 


as treasurer for the next twelve months. 


Philadel- 
phia Foundrymen’s Association, has made i 


Mr. Evans, as secretary of the 


record of whieh any man might well be 


proud, The fact that he has held this posi- 


tion by unanimous consent since the organ 
ization of the association is enough to show 


his tremendous popularity 


The following is a list of those in attend 


ance upon the convention 








THE ATTENDANCE. 
Francis Schumann, Tacony Iron and Meial 
Co., Philadeiphia. 
Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Co., Phila 
delphia, 
Wm. Yagle, 
Pa 


A. Sulzer, Sulzer Bros.. 


Wm 


Winterthur, Swit 
zerland 
S. T. Johaston, Whiting 


Foundry Equip- 


ment Co., Chicago. 
John Hill. S 


Ohio 


Obermayver Co., 





Olive Phelps. Michigan Peninsular Cat 
Co Detroit 

Rov Wise Kevstone Coal and Coke Co. . 
Pittsburg, Pa 

J. R. Russel. Russel Wheel and Foundry 
(oO Detroit 

J. Springer, Michigan Brass and Iron Co.. 
Detroit 

Frank L. Deane, Michigan Brass and Iron 
Co.. Detroit 

John Meighan, Dawson Bros. & Meighan 


Pittsburg, Pa 


John A 


Penton 


THE FOUNDRY, Detroit 


Tic FouNDRY 


Yagle & Son, Pittsburg, 


Cincinnati, 


J. M. Ryan, MeConway & Torley, Pitts 
burg, Pa. 

R. H. Frees, Walkerville Malleable Iron 
Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

G. H. Carver, Piano Mfg. Co., West Pull 


man, II. 
H. S. Vroman, Garden City Sand Co., Chi 


cago. 


B. D. Northrup, Washington, Pa 

T. H. Simpsen, Michigan Malleable Tron 
Co., Detroit. 

W. E. Fitch, Peerless Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

5S. D. Sleeth, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


S. B. Robinson, Robinson Machine Co., 


Monongahela, Pa. 


John A. Logan, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Henry Hansen, THE FOUNDRY, Detroit 

Wm. Stridiron, Berry Bros. Mfg. Co., De 
troit. 

M. J. Bourk Wisconsin Maileable Tron 


Wis. 
Monarch 


Co.. Ashland, 
Fuller, 
Minn. 


Geo. Brake Beam Co., 


St. Paul. 


D. F. O’Brien. A. P. Smith Co., Newark 
Nd 

G. F. Cocker, Buchel Brush Co., New Or 
leans, La 

r. E. Malone. The J. S. McCormick Co, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


W. M. Wilson, The J. S. MeCormick Co.. 
Pittsburg, Pa 

C. W. Jones. Rosedale Foundry Co., Al 
legheny, Pa. 

Wm. Ferguson. Gates Iron Works, Chi 
C:1ZO 

John Smith, Jr.. S. F. Hodge & Co.. De 
troit. 

C. T. Holbrook, Davis Coal & Coke Co.. 


Philadelphia. 

A. Cochrane, Michigan Malleable Iron Co. 
Detroit. 

John 8. Graham, Baldwin & Graham. Pitts 


burg, Pa, 


Sam. R. suldwin, Baldwin & Graham. 
New Castle, Pa. 

P. W. Zieg, Baldwin & Graham, Pittsburg 

IK. A. Goodrich, F. A. Goodrich & Co., 926 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Wm. 


Co., 66 Newberry 


Detroit. 


Gerhauser, Superior Charcoal Tron 


Building, Detroit. 
J. J. Burgen, Mfg. Co., 


NG 


Lane Montpelie 





yn 
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F. W. Kiag, Michigan Stove Co., Detroit. 

H. M. Leland, Leland & Faulconer Mfg. 
Co., Detroit. 

R. Viall, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. LI. 

E. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Chas. T. Wilson, Wm. Sellers & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

William Sectt, Roe Stephens Mig. Co., De- 
troit. 

W. J. Keep, Michigan Stove Co., Detroit. 

L. N. Allen, Standard Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jesse R. Oller, Geiser Mfg. Co., Waynes- 
boro, I’a. 

Jas. P. Lowell, Geiser Mfg. Co., Waynes 
boro, Pa. 

Bennard F. Oller, Geiser Mfg. Co., Waynes 
boro, Pa, 

L.. D. Gilbert, Frick Company, Waynes 
boro, Pa, 

J.S. Wilbraham, Wilbraham Baker Blower 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. F. Stibgen, Marietta Casting Co., 
Marietta, Pa. 

John M. Warner, Rogers, Brown & War 
ner, Philadelphia. 

I’. M. Bookwalter, James Leffel & © 
Springfield, Ohio. 

5S. Groves, Taylor, Wilson & Co., Pittsburg. 

J. H. Pepper, “Iron Age,” Philadelphia. 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin & Co., Phila 
delphia 


ie 


John Rohland, Coxie Iron Mfg. Co., Drif- 
ton, Pa. 


Twining Campbell, Patterson, N. J. 

James Eastwood, Benj. Eastwood, l’atter- 
son, N. J. 

W. E. Sherlock, Novelty Iron Co., Can 
ton, O. 

J. E. Fisher, National Transit Co., Oil 
City, Pa. 

kK. W. Gibby, Mechanics’ Iron 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

James Gilbert, McKinnon Mfg. Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 


Foundry 


H. F. Frohman, S. Obermayer & Co., Chi 
cago. 

J. K. Pollock, Rogers, Brown & Co.. Cin 
cinnati. 


Geo. H. Lincoln, Geo. H. Lincoln & Co.. 
South Boston, 


J. F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

F. J. Best, Warden King & Son, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Frank H. Chamberlin, Cleveland Facing 
Mills Co., Cleveland. 

A. L. Carlton, Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart 
ford, Ct. 

J. E. Orme, Washington Foundry, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

E. P. Osgood, Osgood & Hart, Charles 
town, Mass, 

B. T. Bacon, Pickands, Brown «& Co., Chi 
cago. 

W. W. Hearne, Matthew Addy & Co., Cin 
cinnati. 
F. A. Flather, Lowell Machine Shop. 
Lowell, Mass. 

Geo. B. Smith, Lowell Machine Shop, Low 
ell, Mass. 

James T. Winn, Ward & Nash, Chicago. 

Thos. Wathey, Walker Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 

John F. Brayer, Co-operative Foundry Co.. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Frank N. Brayer, Co-operative 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. Radford, American Tool & Machine 
Co., Boston, 


Foundry 


J. K. Hanes. “Iron Age,’ Chicago. 

J. F. Mitls, Abenroth Bros., Port Chester, 
N.. 3, 

S. H. Merrick, S. Obermayver Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Geo. McG. Morris, John B. Morris Foun- 
dry Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wm. H. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons’ 
Fdy. Co., Providence. 

E. Moliter, Detroit. 

D. Moliter, Detroit. 

Geo. B. Buckingham, Arcade Malleable 
Iron Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Geo. H. Gibby, Condor Iron Fdy. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


7 
East 


Edward Maher, Maher & Flockhart, New 
ark, N. J: 

L. S. Brown, Springfield Facing Co., Spring 
field, Mass. 

Tr. P. Kelly, T .P. Kelly & €o., New 
York. 

Daniel Gallagher, T. P. 


Nelly & Co., New 
York. 


Isaac M. Frank, Frank Kneeland Machine 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wm. Metcalf, Jr., Frank 
chine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Kneeland Ma 
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Chris J. Wolff, L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
W. H. Pfahler, Abram Cox Stove Co., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Abram C. Mott, Abram Cox Stove Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thos. J. 


turers’ 


Hogan, Sec. Nat. Stove Manutac- 
Association. 

IK. M. Lyon, Supt. Burlington Route Foun 
dry, Aurora, Il. 


DD. I. Trahem, Rockford, Il. 

Geo. H. Lyon, C., B. & Q. Foundry, Aur 
ora, Ill. 

Lee Burt, Pres. Union Iron Co., Detroit, 
Mich 

Geo. W. Cope, Cope Pattern Works, De 
troit. 


Fred H. Strong, Whitehouse & Strong, Ke 
wanee, III. 


L. A. Crandall, Detroit, Mich. 

H. H. Miller, Whitehead Bros., Prov 
dence, R. I. 

V. L. Whitehead, Whitehead Bros., Buf 
falo. N. Y. 

Walter Rutson, Cleveland Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, O 

M. F. Martin, Cleveland Foundry Co., 


Cleveland, O 
KE. H. Mumford, The 
abeth, N. J. 


Tabor Mfg. Co.., 


R. M. Dyer. Aermotor Co., Chicago 

W. C. Swift, H. E. Pridmore, Chicago 

R_ E. Turnbull, H E. Pridmore, Chicago 

T. F. A. Lutterman, Toledo, Ohio 

KF. B. Gaylord, Gaylord Iron Co., Detroit 

James Inglis, American Blower Co., De 
troit. 

H. G. Lobenstine, Crescent Brass & Iron 
Works, Detroit. 

T. J. Hogan, Jr.. Chicago 

W. F. Greene, Troy, N. Y 

G. A. True, Whiting Foundry Equipment 


Co., Chicago. 
Capt. (. IW. Brandon, Detroit, Mich. 
Kk. A. Wales, Griffin Wheel Co., Detroit 
John O. Campbell, Art Stove Co., 
N. MeMillan, Art Stove Co., 
B. Gomersall 
Co, Detroit. 
A. Walker, Jos 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Bell, The C. S. 


Detroit 
Detroit 


Leland & Fauleoner Mfg 


John 


Ce 
J. W. 


Kk. A. Sumner, 


sell Co., Hillsboro. O 


Weldon, Art Stove Co.. Detroit 


American Radiator Co,, De 
troit, 


Dixon Crucible Co 7 


Henry J. Hartman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lyne Adrianse, Butterworth & Lowe, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Geo. H. Barbour, Michigan Stove Co., De 
troit. 

J. J. Hoffmann, F. B. Stevens, Detroit. 

I. B. Stevens, Detroit. 


Theo. P. Byram, Byram & Co., Detroit. 

K J. Woodison, F. B. Stevens. Detroit. 

Henry Gleason, New York. 

T. S. Kingsley, Eugene Munsell & Co.. New 
York. 

eG. 
troit. 

H. J. MeCartney, American 
Telegraph Co., New York. 

D. H. Roberts, McRae & 


Johnston, Mich. Pen. Car Co.. De 


Telephone & 


Roberts Co., De 


troit. 

B. F. Carpenter, F. B. Stevens. Detroit. 

5S. A. Whitehouse, Whitehouse & Strong. 
Kewanee, Tl, 

J. D. Smith, J. D. Smith Foundry Supply 


Co., Cincinnati, 
W. T. White, J 
Co., Cincinnati, 


D. Smith Foundry Supply 


Geo. Gane, Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis. 
Jas. A. Beckett, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
S.. Hi. 
Co., Detroit. 
Wm. H. 


Iron Co., 


Walter A. Wood GCo.. 


Morris, Detroit Furnace & Heater 


Smith's 
Smith’s Falls. Ont. 


Frost, Falls Malleable 
John Trix, American Injector Co., Detroit. 
W. H. Fernwood, Art Stove Co., Detroit. 
W. Lemon, Mich. Mall. Iron Co., Detroit. 
David Mall, 

Detroit. 
Arthur T. 

Katon Rapids, 


Brennan, Michigan Iron Co., 
Gallery, T. M 
Mich. 


Bissell Plow Co., 


R. C. Fauleoner, Leland & Fauleyner Mfg. 
Co... Detroit. 

M. A. McPherson, Frontier Iron Works. 
Detroit. 

KE. S. Bryant, Frontier Iron Works. De 
trolt. 

N. Woods, Gaylord Iron Co.. Detroit. 

Chas. J. Hodge. Lake Superior Iron 
Works, Houghton, Mich. 

EK. E. Mains, Detroit Steel & Spring Co., 
Detroit 


John T. Thompson, Advance Foundry, Bat 
tle Creek, Mich 

Robert 
Detroit. 


Smith, Dry Dock Engine Works, 
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J. R. Homer, Gallion Foundry Co., Gallion, 
Ohio. 


W. G. Henderson, Henderson & Trago, 
Cleveland. 

Db. C. Trago, Henderson & Trago, Cleve- 
land. 

J. C. Reed, Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 


Pittsburg. 


Edward Piteavin, Keystone Coal & Coke 
Co., Pittsburg. 
E. M. 


Pittsburg. 


Gross, Keystone Coal & Coke Co.., 

















O. VP. Letehworth, Pratt & Letchworth, 
Buffalo. 

W. W. Chaney, S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, 
is a @ 

EK. A. Beach, Beach & Co., Medina, N. Y. 


M. J. Powers, The Albany Facing Mill Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


S. S. Knight, Addyston Pipe & Steel Co., 
Addyston, O. 
E. H. Putnam, “The Tradesman,” Chat 


tanooga, Tenn. 
EK. N. Foss, B. F. Sturtevant & Co., Boston. 








EXHIBIT OF 


rHE. |. D. SMITH 


N. P. Hyndman, Washington Coal & Coke 
Co., Pittsburg. 

W. M. Singer, 
Pittsburg. 


Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 


W. W. Sly, Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

A. G. Matson, Dry Dock Engine Co., De 
troit. 

A. G. Sutherland, Kansas City Wire & Iron 


Works, Ka asas City, Mo. 
Hopkins Williams, Farmer Mfg. Co., 
land. 
E. O. 
falo. 


Cleve 


Wheeler, Pratt & Letchworth, Buf 


FOUNDRY 


SUPPLY CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
J. G. Sadlier, 

Springfield, O. 
U. N. Kanavel, E. M. Ayers, Zanesville, O. 


Geo. W. 


Springfield Foundry Co.. 


Cope, “The Iron Age,” Chicago. 


Daniel Stern, “The American Artisan,” 
Chicago. 
Sidney P. Johnston, “The American Arti- 


san,” Chicago. 
Chas. E. Brackitt, 


san,’ Chicago. 


“The American Arti- 
A. H. Swanson, Whitney 
New Orleans, La. 


Henry Keep, Detroit. 


Iron Works Co., 
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L. R. Rogers, Nickel Plate Stove Polish 
Co. ,Chicago. 

W. E. Sessions, Sessions Foundry Co., Bris 
tol, Conn. 

DD, I. Evans, The Mt. Carbon Co., Ltd., 
Powellton. W. Va. 

D. T. Roots, P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Con 


nersville, Ind. 


J. M. Skulley, Smith & Anthony Co., 


Wakefield, Mass. 

Arthur W. Walker, Walker & Pratt Mfg. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

jartiett M. Shaw, Walker & Pratt Mfg. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Thurlow Titus, Coldwater, Mich. 


Robt. Blyth. Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., 


Watertown, Muss. 


Cc. J. Langdon, Fulton Foundry Co., Cleve 
land, O. 

W. E. Walker. Weir Stove Co., Taunton, 
Mass. 

M. M. Whipple, American Tool & Ma 
chine Co., Boston, Mass. 

H. W. Cheney, Leland & Faulconer Mfg 
Co.. Detroit. 

M. Z. Fox, F. B. Stevens, Detroit. 

W. IF. Hyde, Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee, 
\Vis. 

J. W. Moller. Burrs Damascus Tool Works, 
Detroit. 

H. KE. Culverwell, Burrs Damascus Tool 
Works, Detroit 

Jas. H. Burr, Burrs Damascus Tool Works, 
Detroit. 

Chas. Clarage, Thos. Clarage & Son, Kala 


mazoo, Mich. 


William H. Switzer, Superior Foundry Co.. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
A. D. 
town, Pa. 
John R 
Miss. 
Wilfred 
Co., Detroit. 


Hasbrouck, The Johnson Co., Johns 
Reed, H. 
Fauleoner Mfg 


Leland, Leland & 


A. A. Parker, A. A. Parker & Bros., Di 
troit. 

B. W. Parker, A. A. Parker & Bros., De 
troit. 

D. W. Gordon, Ohio Sand Co., Conneaut, 
Ohio. 

Henry Cribben, Cribben, Sexton & Co., 


Chicago. 


C. S. Reynolds, C. S. Reynolds & Co., Co 


lumbus, Ohio. 


B. Smith Co., Westfield, 


Ed. A. Sumner, Jr., American Radiator 
Co., Detroit. 

A. E. Doak, Whitehead Bros. Co., Buf 
falo. 


J. L. Gobeille, Gobeille Pattern Co., Cleve 


land. 

Theo. Miller, Detroit. 

W. H. Palmer. Globe Elect. Co., Sharon, 
Penn. 

J. D. Groff, Globe Elect. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Thos. Doherty, Doherty Mfg. Co., Sarnia, 
Ont. 

Cc. D. Miller, Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cc. S. Bacon, F. A. Goodrich & Co., De 
troit. 
E. T. Paterson, Chicago. 


Edwin D. Metealf, D. M. 
Auburn, N. Y. 

W. Field, Coffin & Wood, Chicage. 

A. I. Findley, 
land, O. 


Osborne & Co., 


“Iron Trade Review,” Cleve 


Thos. D. West, T. D. West Foundry Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa 

Chas. Sellbach, Forest City Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 

Tr. H. Gartland, Gartland Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

J. W. Gardam, Wm. Gardam & Son, New 
York. 

5S. P. Bacon, F. A. Goodrich & Co.. Cin 


cinnati, O. 
C. 2: 
Detroit. 


Stuart, Co-operative Foundry  Co., 


Jos. KF. Disney, Mich.-Penn. Car Co.. De 


troit. 


Henry E. Pvidmore. Chicago. 


P. R. Evans, Mich.-Penn, Car Co, De- 
troit. 

John Kane, Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort 
Wavne, Ind. 

G. L. Hackins, Kerr Murray Mfg. Co.. Fort 


Wayne, Ind 
KE. Dennis, 
Mich. 
E. K. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
J. N. Matlock, A. A 
sey Citv. N. Y 


Kahn, F. L 


Dennis Machine Co., Jackson. 


Mfg. Co., 


Rundle, Rundle-Spencer 


Griffing Iron Co., Jer 


Felix Kahn «& Bro.,. Ham- 


ilton, Ohio. 
Jas. F 


Rand Drill Co., 


Lehigh 


Lewis Chicago. 


Koons, 


Weatherly, Pa. 


Joseph 
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A. T. Matthews, Matthews Mfg. Co., Wor 
cester, Mass. 

W. J. McBride, Mich.-Penn. Car Co., De 
troit. 

D. Symington, Frontier Iron Works, De 
troit. 


Howard M. Hooker, Rogers, Brown & War 


ner, Pittsburg. 


Henry W. Wendt. Buffalo Forge Co., Buf 
falo. 

Geo. H. Pratt, E. Bement & Sons. Lan 
sing 
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Davis Coal & Cok 
Springfield Facin 


C} 
Dayton Coal & I 
Washington Coal 
Ne gt & CC 
Rogers, 
Whiting Foundry 
J. S. MeCormick 
Tabor Mfg. Co., 
MeCullough-Dalze 
& Aver 


Aermotor Co., 


Kelly 


Pedrick 


Brown & 


ke Co., Piedmont, W. Va. 
g Mill, Springfield, Mass. 
licago. 

ron Co., Cincinnati. 

& Coke Co., Pittsburg 
».,. New York. 


Warner, Philadelphia. 

Equipment Co., Chicago 
Co., 
Klizabeth, N. 
Il Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Pittsbure. 


Pittsburg. 


Co., 

















O} 


WHITING FOL 


EXHIBIT 


Jeremiah Dwyer, Michigan Stove Co 


trolt 
THOSE WHO MADE THE ENTERTAINMENT 
POSSIBLE. 


The following firms and individuals con 
te Oo the entertainment fund 

Matthew Addy & Co., Cincinnati 

Cleveland Facing Mills Co.. Cleveland 

Ward & Nash, Chicago 

‘ohs le Pattern Co Cleveland 

H. E. Pridmore. Chicago 

J. W. Paxson Co... Phitadelp 


EQUIPMENT CO., HARVEY, ILL. 
R. B. Seidel, Philadelphia 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.. Providence, R.I 
M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland 


Rogers 


Brown «& Co., 


Cincinnati 


Spearman Tron Co., Sharpeville, Pa 
Syracuse Chilled Plow Co.. Svracuse, N. } 
Pickands, Mather & Co... Cleveland 

Kk. M. Avers, Zanesville, Ohio. 

Clinton Iron & Steel Co... New York 
Perkins & Co Sharpeville, Pa 

stewa Iron Co., Cleveland 

American Glutrose Works Philadelphia 
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Wilbraham-Baker Blower Co... Philadel Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., New York. 
phia. Crozer Iron Co., Upland, Pa. 

S. Obermayer Co., Cincinnati. Pickands, Brown & Co., “Rookery,” Chi 

Wm. Sellers & Co.. Philadelphia cago. 

Barnum-Richardson Co., Lime Rock, Ct. Byram & Co., Detroit 

Walkerville Malleable Iron Co., Walker C. C. Wormer Machinery Co., Detroit. 
ville, Ont. American Radiator Co., Detroit. 

KE. M. Ayers, Zanesville. O. American Blower Co., Detroit. 

Ohio Iron & Steel Co., Lowellville. Ohio Art Stove Co., Detroit. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. Buick & Sherwood Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Gould & Eberhardt. Newark, N. J. Dry Dock Engine Works, Detroit. 

Brown-Bonnell Iron Co... Youngstown, O Detroit Stove Works, Detroit. 
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EXHIBIT OF F. B. STEVENS, DETROIT, MICH 


William R. Thomas, New York Detroit Steel & Spring Co., Detroit 

N. S. Bartlett & Co.. Boston Frontier [ron Works, Detroit. 

J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Co, Cincin Fulton Iron & Engine Works. Detroit 
nati. Griffin Wheel Co., Detroit 

Buchel Machine Works, New Orleans \. Harvey's Sons Mfg. Co.. Detroit 

Damhoff & Jovee Tron Co., Cincinnati Samuel F. Hodge & Co., Detroit 

Hugh W. Adams & Co., New York Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit 

Colbert Tron Co., Sheffield, Ala Leland & Fauleoner Mfg. Co... Detroit 

Hugh W. Adams & Co... New York Michizgan Malleable Iron Co.. Detroit 

Colbert Tron Co., Sheffield. Ala Michigan Peninsular Car Co., Detroit 


Whitehead Bros. Co., New York Murphy Iron Works, Detroit 
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Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., 
Roe Stephens Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
J. T. Wing & Co., Detroit. 
Detroit Emery Wheel Co., 
George W. Cope, Detroit. 
F. A. Goodrich & Co., Detroit. 
Cc. A. Sterling & Co., Detroit. 
A. A. Parker & Bro., Detroit. 
KF. B. Stevens, 


Detroit. 


Detroit. 


Detroit. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Detroit. 
Superior Charcoal Iron Co., 
Detroit, 

Detroit. 


H. D. Edwards « Co., 


Detroit. 


Detroit. 


Belle Isle & Windsor Ferry Co., 


of this kind, 


tion of value can in many 


offering the most convincing proof to the 


skeptical observer. 


The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. ex 


hibited one of their cupolas, mounted on 
turntjable, provided with roller 


which they 


a geared ladle, 


and one of their pneumatic hoists. 
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EXHIBIT OF 
Bull Sons Co., Detroit. 
Gaylord Iron Co., Detroit. 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Detroit. 


R. L. Ginsburg & Sons, Detroit. 


THE EXHIBITS. 


One of the most notable features of the 


convention and one that is likely to prove a 
permanent 
foundrymen were the exhibits of foundry 
supplies and foundry appliances shown by 
the leading dealers and manufacturers. If 
it pays a firm to employ traveling salesmen 
to keen their wares before the public, it 
should certainly Way them tenfold more 


to place their products before conventions 


BURR’S DAMASCUS 


addition to future meetings of 


TOOL WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 

The P. HW. & BF. M. Root Company showed 
generis of the Root blower, one being 
a power blower and the other an Acme hand 
blower for blacksmiths’ use. They 
placed on exhibition photographs of 


also 
blow 
ers built for special purposes and pumps to 
which the 1otary principle of the blower 
has been applied. 


The Buchel Brush Co. displayed numer 
ous specimens of their brushes 
patent 


made by a 
process by which the 


forced directly into the 


wires are 
wood, without any 
preliminary preparation and forms what ap 


pears to be a most desirable brush. 


where a practical demonstra- 


cases be made, 


a 
bearings, 
manufacture, thus making it 
very handy for inspection. They also showed 


a small model of a jib crane 
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The Tabor Mfg. Co. exhibited photographs 
f the Tabor molding machine, adapted to 
lifferent classes of work. 


The Detroit Emery Wheel Co. placed on 
xhibition a fine line of their various prod 
icts in all shapes and sizes. 


Chas. A. Strelinger & Co., while not show 
ng any of their wares. made an impressive 
lisplay with samples of drafts and letters 
vhich had reached them, in the’ regular 
transaction of business, from all parts of 


the world. This display stood also as a si 








The Millett Core Oven Co. placed one of 
their core ovens on exhibition, the leading 
feature being the independent shelves by 
Which cores can be taken out without affect 


ing the teliperature in the rest of the oven. 


The Leland & Faulconer Mfg. Co. showed 
one of their Universal Trimming machines 
made with adjustable bearings bv which 
permanent accuracy is insured. They also 
exhibited one of their machines for truing 
lathe centers and a model of their double 
emery wheel tool grinder. 











EXHIBIT OF THE |}. §S 


lent but foreeful tribute to the effectiveness 


f judicious advertising, without which a 


trade extending throughout the 


universe 
ould not be established. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. showed one 
f their improved core ovens together with 
samples of their well-known rubber tipped 
ammer and special cast iron core boxes 
Many of these articles were originally made 
ily for use in the shops of the Brown 
*« Sharpe Mfg. Co., their general superior 

having later on created an outside de 
nd, 


MW CORMICK CO 


.¢ PFEFSBURG, PA 


W. J. Keep had on exhibition one of the 
testing machines which bear his name It 


Was accorded a close 


inspection by the 
greater number of foundrymen, who were 
interested in keeping iron mixtures within 
control. 


. 


Henry E. Pridmore interested foundrymen 


by having in operation several molding ma 


chines. He also placed on exhibition a num-. 


ber of castings of a rather complicated na 
ture, that were made successfully and profit- 
thly on his machine. and Inany exelamsa 
tions of surprise were heard upon seeing 
them. 
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kK. M. Ayers had several samples of Zanes- 
ville moldiag sand on exhibition in the 


space occupied by the Pridmore molding ma 
chines. 
OK Bo oe 
Whitehouse & Strong, of Kewanee, II1.. ex 
hibited a patent compound to which has been 
given the 


name of “‘Lycopode.” It is claimed 


to be a perfect substitute for Lycopodium. 


but ma- 
terial used where a fine parting is desired. 


the well-known rather expensive 
* 


Baker 
the Green positive pressure blow 


Wilbraham 
exhibition 


The Blower Co. had on 


er, Which was closely examined and brought 


forth favorable comment for the ‘eneral 


manner of its construction. 
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made by a special process by which woven 
distributed throughout th 
glass, giving it a greater strength to resist 
and other conditions 
common to skylights. 


wire netting is 


shocks unfavorable 


* * * 


The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Co. ha 
a tastefully arranged exhibit of foundry sup 
plies. samples being shown of nearly eve 
conceivable article entering a foundry in the 
iron, brass or steel 


production of castings. 


What had the appearance of being a small 
drug store cn Mr. Smith’s desk was discoy 


articles 
Prob- 


ably no foundryman ever thought that there 


ered to be samples of the many 


which this company manufactures. 





MOLDING | 
MACHINES 














EXHIBIT OF HENRY 
The J. S. McCormick Co., Pittsburg, made 
“a comprehensive exhibit of foundry sup 


all 
a complete foun 


plies, including tools and other articles 


that enter the makeup of 


dry. 


The Keystone Coal & Coke Co. interested 
foundrymen with their samples of coke made 


from washed coal, for which a greater pur 


vy and superior construction is claimed. 


The Mississippi Glass Co. of St. Louis, dis 


played specimens of roofing or skylight glass 


PRIDMORE, CHICAGO. 


were such a variety of blackings for molds 
as were here shown, or that care should \« 
exercised in selecting the proper materials 
used for this purpose. 
ok aa aie 

Byram & Co. confined their exhibit chiefly 
to ladles of which they showed a large va 
riety. A couple of buggy ladles attracted a 
good deal of attention as possible labor sa 


V- 


ers in shops where clean gangways pre 
vail. 
* * * 
Fr. B. Stevens made a most original « 


hibit, showing a complete line of foundry 
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supplies in a booth, built in imitation of a 


troduced into the most delicate cores, wheth 
regular foundry. An elegant wax figure rep 


er rods are employed in their making or not. 
resenting a typical snap molder furnished 

the basis for many a humorous introduction. 

The sign, “Everything used in a Foundry FIRST DAY. 

except Sour Beer,” told a story of a very The meeting of the convention at Harmo- 
complete exhibit, including both pig iron nie Hall was called to order May 10, by 
and coke. John R. Russel of the Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co., Detroit. chairman of the ex 


Burrs’ Damascus Works made the finest ecutive committee, who in a short speech 


lisplay of molders’ tools that has ever extended a warm welcome to the visiting 


foundrymen. He introduced Mayor W. C. 
was expressed by all who ventured near the Mavbury, who on behalf of Detroit, ex- 
large number of bright tools, such as any tended to the 
molder would delight in handling. city. 


graced an exhibition, at least this opinion 


visitors the freedom of the 





























A GROUP OF EXHIBITS. 


The Fanner Mfg. Co. showed a variety of Mr. Russel then introduced Geo. H. Bar 
‘haplets for all purposes, their fine finish bour, vice-president and general manager 
being in strange contrast to the usual home of the Michigan Stove Co., who thanked the 
made artic’e. visitors for selecting Detroit as their place 


of meeting, and extended to them 


an invi- 
Robt. J. Taylor & Son had a uumber of tation to visit the plant 


of the Michigan 
their different sized crucibles arranged in Stove Co. during their stay in the city, 


the form of a pyramid. They also showed a PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
variety of dippers, covers and stoppers. President Francis Schumann, whose 
~ a a charming personality and large acquaintance 


with foundrymen. makes him an ideal pre-- 


Lyne Adrianse of Grand Rapids, Mich., siding officer. 


responded to the various wel 
comes and afterwards delivered the 
ing address: 


exhibited a patent core machine. This was Sothans 
shown in operation the greater part of the 

time and excited a general interest from the “It is with great pleasure that T exercise the 
ase with which straight vents can be in honor conferred upon me of presiding at 
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the second convention of the American 


Foundrymen’s Association and of enjoying 
with you the hospitality of our friends and 
fellow-members of this fair city of Detroit. 

In calling to order this second convention 
of our association, I am profoundly im 
pressed with the importance of our actions 
in their influence upon the welfare of those 
engaged in the pursuit of our industry. We 
have come here from all parts of our coun 
miles, as 


t hundred 


‘Vv, some many repre- 
sentatives of a vocation practiced in remote 
antiquity, the development and elevation of 
which into equal rank with other mechanic 
arts is of quite recent date. 

We are 


and means toward the advancement of our 


here to evolve and formulate ways 


industry, both as a mechanical art and as a 


souree of benefit to those engaged in its 


practice. No better evidence as to the final 
attainment of our subject could be desired 


than that of the rapid growth of this or 
ganization, which, after one short year of its 
existence, includes in its membership those 
representing 500 establishments—the result 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations. 
It is our primary purpose to est:blish a more 
cohesive 


bond of unity among all engaged 


Im our art, to adopt and practice wise and 


proper methods and to confer upon and 
discuss subjects affecting our general wel 
fare, both technical and economical. 

Che present condition of our industries af 
fords cause for serious reflection. Our pro 
ductive capacity seems to have outgrown the 
consumption; our country, rich in all that 
IS necessary to life and happiness, yet suf- 
fers from lack of proper circulation and 
The 


abundance; the coal 


Want of balance. farmer has corn 


Wheat and cattle in 
miner is burdened with a stock of coal; the 
railroads have many idle cars and locomo 
tives prepared to transport 


Iron and textile 


goods, and the 
manufacturers have idle 
men ready to manufacture the products 
the soil. 


of 
The extraordinary demand resulting from 
the destructive consumption of the Civil 
War, 
rapid 


In addition to the demand due to the 
srowth of our country 
IS70 and 


between the 
vears of 1880, stimulated our in 


dustries to an abnormal degree: they ex 


panded on a basis erroneously assumed to 
be continuous; labor was tempted to forsake 


the farm and immigration was deflected to 





Capital, sensitive to 


the industrial centers. 
conditions and realizing the precarious na 
realization in- 


ture of its investments, a 


tensified by reason of the low. stand 


ard af ethics in vogue’ in corporations 
notwithstanding the laws of the land, has 
contracted its advances and enforced a les 
sening of the differences between the actua 
capital invested and the fictitious amounts 
upon which business is transacted. 

From 1867 to 1870 the increase in thi 
population was at the rate of 
per annum; from 1870 to 1880 this had in 


from 


2 per cent 


creased to 2.7 per cent., while 1880) 


to 1883 it fell to 2.38 per cent., and from 
the latter period until now it is about 2.2 
per cent. annually, the increase being fo! 
the two decades between 1870 and 
and 24 
fisheries and 


1890, 30 
per cent. respectively. In agricul 


ture, mining there were en 
gaged, of the total population, a shade mor 
than 16 per cent. in 1870, a shade less tha 
this in 1889 and not quite 144% per cent. 11 
1890, a gradual decrease in the proportion ol 
those who produce the essentials. In manu 
facturing and mechanical industries the pro 
portion was about 6 per cent. in 1870, in 
creasing to 6.8 per cent. in 1880, and reaching 
above & per cent. in 1890, thus showing that 
the growth in the population of consumers 


of manufactured articles is checked, whil 
that engaged in the industries is rapidl) 


growing. The result is an evident excessiv: 


producing power, accelerated by the ad 
vances made in the sciences and mechani 
arts in producing labor saving devices. 
How can the excessive capacity to produce 
be controlled and utilized to improve the 
conditions? It is within the province and 
is the duty of this body, as well as all sim 
ilar organizations, to consider this subject 


and to formulate and give expression to 
such thoughts as will lead to a satisfacto 
solution of the problem. 

The 


minishing the burden of labor, making lif 


lessening of the cost of things, 


more pleasant, happy and contented, a 
all desires that may be satisfied by the u 
of the steam plow, the mower and reape 
the power loom, the power crane, the mol: 
ing machine, the wood working machine, th: 
That 
labor saving machines can and will be pen: 


typewriter, and so on indefinitely. 


ficial to mankind cannot be denied. So fa 
however, the greater benefit has been lin 
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ted to the few, but that the benefit will 
finally reach the masses is as true as that 
mankind is progressing; it will reach them 
n the lessening of the hours of labor, in 
ringing within reach things that go to com 
fort and make man happy, contented and 
lealthful in mind and body. 

Lessening the hours of labor seems to me 
the most vital question available for imme- 
diate application toward the welfare of all, 
whether employer or employee. Instead of 
laboring night and day for short periods to 
meet spasmodic demands, is it not wiser to 
sO adjust the labor as to bring about the 
equal distribution of work among the many? 
Js not the lessening of the hours of labor 
one of the most vital elements to correct the 
disturbances between supply and demand? 

| submit these thoughts, briefly expressed, 
as meriting your serious consideration. 

The cultivation and maintenance of knowl- 
edge and skill on the part of those prac 
ticing our art is a question paramount in 
importanee to any that may come before us, 
[he adoption of a wise and uniform system 
{ apprenticeship is a necessity generally ad 
mitted, and it should receive your careful 
consideration and action. Equally import 
int is the adoption of methods that will pro- 
amicable relations be 


mote intimate and 


tween the employer and employee. The 
golden rule as a guide will readily suggest 
practical and effective means for bringing 
ihout beneficial results. 

The rapid development of mechanic arts 
i the last decades has demanded and en 
foreed extraordinary efforts on the part of 
foundrymen to keep apace with the times. 
The continued growth in exceptional size, 
juality and form of foundry products to 
meet the special purposes intended by the 
engineer have asserted themselves and com- 
pel the application of a knowledge of the 
sciences far 


} 


lecessors ever thought of; not only does this 


beyond any that our pre- 


ipply to the leader, whether superintendent 
1” foreman, but equally to the handicrafts 
man in all branches of our business. We 
we tending more and more toward normal 
onditions; we begin to understand the 
auses of and the remedies that apply to 
visting evils, and, having faith in our coun- 
try and its people, look forward to the fu 


ture, convinced that we will pass through 


the evolution now in process with renewed 


strength, wiser through the experience of 


the past.” 


John A. Penton then read the 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


“In submitting to you for your considera- 


tion this the first report from a secretary 


of this association, it might not be inap 
propriate to briefly review some of the in 
fluences that have had an important bearing 
on the work of the organization during the 
past year. Instituted May 


12, 1896, your 


officers had not more than commenced the 
work of pushing the association's claims for 
recognition among the foundries of America 
than we were landed into the midst of a po 


litical campaign that so entirely absorbed the 


attention of America’s manufacturers and 
business men that it was simply a waste of 
time, and besides was apt to do us more 
harm than good, were we to inaugurate an 
active campaign for membership among the 
foundries of this country. 

Following upon the heels of the election 
and its disturbing influences, the holiday sea 
son seemed to suggest that it would be in 
appropriate to attempt very much in that 
line, yet we have since about December 1 
done our best to test the sentiment of those 
eligible to membership, in order that the 
work of the association might be under- 
taken in a more intelligent manner. 

Until the task of securing a certain mem 
bership had been successfully concluded _ it 
Was impossible for the executive board of 
the association to undertake any active 
work along the line laid down at the time 


of its formation. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion at 
our meeting last year that if we succeeded 
in getting 250 or possibly 300 members dur 
ing the first year that we would be accom- 
plishing much. It may be of interest, there 
fore, to state that despite the unprece- 
dented commercial depression that seems to 
have cast such a 


severe blight over our 


whole country, we have been successful be 
yond our most sanguine expectations. 
We have only found a very small portion 


of the period that has elapsed since our 
first meeting as available for the work of 
organization, yet we have succeeded in the 


face of the most discouraging difficulties in 
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securing applications for membership from 
186 members, and there are fully as many 
more who have written to say that in the 
event of the association becoming a success 
or the return of prosperity to the manufac- 
turing interests, they would gladly affiliate 
with us. 

It would seem as if the great bulk of 
those to whom we should naturally look for 
support in a movement of this sort have 
their eyes upon this meeting and have re 
served their final decisions as to whether 
hey will join with us or not until they have 
in opportunity of judging of the character 
f the work we may undertake. 

The society is now one year old, it is grow 
ing in popular esteem, and its future is in 
the hands of this convention. The secre 
has received from dues and subscrip- 
tions to the “Journal” the sum of $2,918. 
During the year there has been paid out for 


tary 


printing, postage, stenographer, rent, sup 
plies, ete., the sum of $2,240.06, leaving a 
balance of $677.94 in the treasury. The dues 
trom the remaining 220 are now rapidly com 
ing in. All our bills are paid up to May 1 
and this association, in the opinion of its 
secretary, has reason to be proud of its 
record.” 

Treasurer Howard Evans stated that his 
report as treasurer was practically embodied 
in the report of the secretary. 

Reports from committees being next in or- 
der, reports from the Committees on Ap 
prenticeship and Defense were called for, 
but further time being required for their 
completion, it was arranged that they should 
be presented at a later session. 

The advisability of appointing a commit- 
tee on nominations of officers for the ensu 
ing year was next suggested by the chair- 
man, and on motion of James A. Beckett 
the president was authorized to name a com 
mittee of five to be a committee on nomina 
tions 

A discussion then took place in regard to 
the advisability of making certain changes 
in the constitution, but no action was taken 
except to arrange for further discussion of 
the matter at a subsequent session. 

The convention then discussed informally 
several phases of the apprenticeship ques 
tion in order that the abuse of the present 
might be had for the purpose of aiding the 
committee appointed to consider the subject. 


EVENING SESSIONS. 

The convention was called to order at 
8:30, and a paper by Henry Gretener, “A 
Modern Foundry in Europe,” was read by 
J. A. Penton. The reading of the paper 
occupied nearly an hour and a half, and a 
number of stereopticon illustrations were 
shown. 

This paper was originally prepared for THE 
FOUNDRY, but owing to the many inter- 
esting points in old world foundry practice 
which it brought out, it was decided to use 
it in connection with the convention, where 
neighborly comment would do more toward 
a complete understanding of the subjects 
treated than if it was published in the reg 
ular course. . 

SECOND DAY. 

The report of the committee appointed 
previous to the convention to consider the 
advisability of promulgating a uniform ap 
prenticeship system was taken up Tuesday 
morning. It provides for four classes of ap 
prentices, viz., machinery molders, whose 
term of apprenticeship is four years: stove 
and agricultural molders, three years: bench 
and brass nolders, two years: manual train- 
ing school graduates, term to be governed 
by the ability of the graduate. 

The committee recommended that instead 
of holding back any part of the wages 
earned by the apprentice, a bonus should be 
offered to those who completed their terms. 
It was also provided that the apprentice 
should be on trial a short time in order to 
prove his suitability to the trade. This r¢ 
port will be found in full in the reguhe 
printed proceedings of the convention. 

DEFENSE ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee on Defense, through the 
chairman, W. H. Pfahler, presented a _ re 
port recommending the establishment of an 
organization on the lines of the Stove Foun- 
ders’ Defense Association. The report is 
herewith given in full: 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 

Subject, “Advisability of Forming a De 
fense Association.” 

In considering the important question sub 
mitted to them by your honorable body, the 
members of your committee found them 
selves, from the beginning, of one mind as 
to the desirability of a protective organiza 
tion formed within the membership of this 
association. If no other arguments presented 





ed 
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themselves, the single fact that our employes 
are organized into a vast and harmonious 
body, and the necessity of meeting organi 
zation with organization, would of them 
selves constitute sufficient reasons for the 
formation of such a league as has been pro- 
posed. 

It is one of the commonly accepted ideas 
of the times that the average employer is 
not only utterly indifferent to the welfare of 
those in his employ, but that he is con- 
stantly seeking to invent new methods for 
enriching himself at their expense. Though 
numberless instances are in daily evidence 
to disprove this, the impression seems rather 
to gather than to lose force, and consequent 
distrust and animosity between those whose 
community of interest should impel them 
to mutual helpfulness are the rule. 

To maintain what they consider their 
just position, workingmen, especially in our 
foundries, have long maintained one or more 
organizations by the aid of which they have 
frequently conducted protracted strikes, the 
results of which have been not only directly 
injurious to all parties concerned, but have 
brought in their train a host of indirect dis 
asters such as must inevitably follow any 
disturbance of peaceful relations, and bs 
bringing to bear at times against a single 
shop the united influence of thousands of 
their fellow-workmen scattered throughout 
the country, as well as the active sympathy 
and encouragement of other thousands en 
eaged in different lines of industry, they 
have been able to establish, locally and tem- 
porarily, false conditions, utterly unwar- 
ranted by the general state of trade or by 
any principle of abstract justice, and to im 
pose grievous burdens upon the operators 
of the particular shop affected. That such 
a result has invariably and inevitably re 
icted in time against its creators seems to 
have taught no lesson. 

It requires but slight familiarity with the 
history of such disturbances in the trade to 
nable one to realize that differences between 
employer andemployee more often have their 
vrigin in comparison than in actual and defi 
nite abuses. It is from contrasting matters 
n one shop, town or locality with those in 
inother that disputes most frequently arise. 
That the abolition of this custom of ‘con 
rasting’’ would prove an unmixed blessing 
is evident, and it is equally apparent that 


such contrasting would be much more cau 
tiously attempted under conditions which 
promised a complete representation of all 
parties concerned—the far as well as the 
near—in a thorough discussion and investi 
gation of all the conditions bearing upon 
the question in dispute. 

If the foundrymen of this country were 
to profit by past experience in their own 
and other lines of manufacturing, they would 
lose no time in perfecting an organization 
which would enable them to meet their or 
ganized employes as a body, thus adding 
strength and dignity to any arrangements 
that might be amicably concluded between 
all parties, and to any protest they might 
find themselves compelled to offer to unjust 
exactions. The advantages which such a 
body would have over the individual foun- 
dryman in treating with dissatisfied em 
ployes seem to your committee too plainly 
evident to require specific and detailed men- 
tion at our hands. One point which. how 
ever, cannot be too strongly 
the value of the element of 
venting strikes. By far 


emphasized is 
Celay in pre 
the greater number 
of disastrous strikes are suddenly declared, 
as the result of hot-headedness on one side 
or the other. and would be avoided alto 
gether if a few hours or a few days for calm 
deliberation couid intervene. A protective 
association, such as is suggested, could eas- 
ily, by agreement with the employes’ asso 
ciation, insure such delay by placing the 
settlement of all disputes in the hands of 
representatives of both the conflicting in 
terests. 

Moreover such recognition and acknowl] 
edgment of each others’ interests on an eXx- 
tended scale would compel that mutual re 
spect so needful where perfect trust and 
confidence are requisite to the best results. 

We all know that the greatest element of 
cost in manufacturing is the labor account, 
and while we may forecast with some degree 
of accuracy the remaining factors that enter 
into cost, we can never be sure that unex- 
pected upheavals may not materially and in 
deed seriously influence the labor item. If 
all manufacturers were on an equal basis 
as regards the main cost of their product 
how much would it lessen the strain of that 
awful competition that is sapping the life 
of our business, tending to increase the com 
mercial depression and retarding the re- 
turn of prosperity. 
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Being agreed then as to the desirability 
of a protective association, the first aspect 
of the question to demand consideration of 
your committee was that of practicability, 
and here, happily, we were enabled to profit 
by the 


ready to our hand a well-tried model, which, 


experience of others, and to find 
with some minor modifications, seems fitted 
to the purpose. The experiment has already 
been worked out and with which 
give the most flattering promise for such an 
Actual ex 


results 


organization as we recommend. 
perience has already met and surmounted 
most of the obstacles in the way of the sue 
cessful working of such a body, and many 
problems which might have confronted us 
have been satisfactorily solved beforehand. 

By the courtesy of the officers of the 
Stove Founders’ Protective Association, your 
commitize has been allowed to examine the 
workings of its plan, which has now been 
in operation for eleven yeurs, and is en 
abled to declare that it is of inestimable 
value to its members. 

Through the operation of this plan a bond 
has been formed so strong that, while the 
association has protected its members from 
unjust demands, it has inspired the employees 
with such a sense of the justice of their em- 
ployers that it is now a fundamental prin 
ciple to settle all disputes without the cost 
of a strike and to adjust all questions of 
methods by confer 
which all the 
business are freely discussed and reason dic 
Whereas, 
this association, the stove foun 


wages and periodical 


ences, in conditions of the 


tates the result. before the for 
mation of 
ders havitually figured on 


business by 


extensive inter- 
ruptions to reason of strikes, 
not a single strike of any consequence has 
forced itself upon the attention of the body 
referred to above. 

't might seem at first that an association 
of men engaged in various lines of the roun 
dry business might be less easily successful 
than one embracing only a single line 
the case of the stove founders—but further 


as in 
examination of the subject serves to dispel 
When it is taken into considera 
differences 


this fear. 
tion that 
usually 


with our employees 
arise from their action as a body 
and not as individuals, and that these bod 
ies are invariably made up of all the various 


classes of workingmen in our employ, there 


remains no doubt that the several branches 
of founding necessarily composing such an 
association as we recommend could always 
find some common line upon which to act 
in harmony with beneficial results. 

While the action by which this committee 
was created did not distinctly contemplate 
the consideration by it of a detailed plan 
for such an organization, we beg to outline 
the following suggestions to that end: 

First. The object of the association should 
be the mutual protection of its members, and 
the adjustment of all disputes with em- 
ployes, with due consideration for the just 
interests of both parties to the controversy. 

Second. The membership should be con 
fined to principals in and operators of foun 
dries where castings in iron, steel, brass or 
other metals are made. 

Third. 
tion should be vested in an executive com 
mittee from the general member 
ship and in a district committee in each of 


The working force of the associa 
selected 


five or six districts into which the country 
should be so geographically divided as to 
bring together those foundrymen in whose 
territory similar customs and conditions pre- 
vail. 
Fourth. Each member should contribute 
to the fund of the association a proportion 
ate part of such sum as may be necessary to 
defray the working expense of the associa 
tion. 
Fifth. 
ated by 


An emergency fund should be ere 


special assessments on the mem- 
bers, in proportion to the number of mold 
ers employed by each 


sessment was levied. 


at the time such as 
This fund should be 


held intact, for the double purpose of hay 


ing on hand, at all times. ample funds to 
meet any demand upon the association, and 
to create an added attraction. making mem 
bership more valuable as the fund increased 

Sixth. Every member should be free to 
settle on his own responsibility any dispute 
arising in his shop, but. having once invoked 
the aid of the association, he should place 
the entire settlement in its hands and be re 
quired to abide by the decision reached. 
Seventh. In case of dispute, every reason 
effort to settle it 
should be 


able without a strike 


made, and if the employes re 
fused to consent and did strike, all the force 
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of the association should be brought to bear 
to give assistance to the member whose shop 
wis affected, either by procuring men to 
take the places of the strikers or by com 
pensating the member for losses incurred in 
defending the principles at stake. 

Eighth. With these principles as_ basis, 
your committee believes that the detailed 
formulation of constitution and by-laws 
would be easily reached, and could be so ad- 
justed as to work in entire harmony with 
the laws of the American Foundrymen’s As 
sociation, thus placing within reach of the 
members of the latter the privilege of shar 
ing in the unquestionable benefits of the in 
terior organization here outlined. 

After reading the report Mr, Pfahler intro 
duced Henry Cribben, vice-president of the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Associa- 
lion, as one whose past experience enabled 
him to speak with authority upon the bene- 
tits to be derived from a Defense Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cribben made an earnest address nel 
presented the practical side of such an ar- 
rangement, Which had the effect of changing 
the sentiment of Jmany members, who uad 
heretofore expressed themselves against tle 
proposition. The chairman was authorized 
to appoint a committee of seven to look after 
the organization of a Defense Association. 

At the Tuesday evening session a paper 
was read by Jas. A. Beckett, of Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., on “Cupola Practice, Melting 
and Controlling Mixtures of lron.” This 
paper will be published later. 

THIRD DAY. 

A number of papers were crowded into the 
morning session on Wednesday. 

Ss. S. Knight read a paper on “The Value 
of Chemistry in the Foundry.” 

John Walker told “How Crucibles are 
Made and How They Should Be Cared For.” 

KE. H. Putnam read a paper on “Chilled 
lron and Chilling Iron.” 

These papers with the discussion thereon 
Will be published later in THLE FOUNDRY, 

At the afternoon session Mr. Ffahler at 
he request of Francis Schumann introduced 
Martin Fox of the Iron Molders’ Union, who 
nade an address which will appear later, 
idvoeating the restriction of the work day 
to eight hours, as a remedy for some of the 


industrial evils confronting both manufac 
turer and employes. 

S. Groves, of Pittsburg, read an interest 
ing paper on “Pipe Founding,” which we will 
reproduce in a later issue of THE FOUN 
DRY. 

In the evening a most enjoyable reception 
took place at Harmonie Hall. A program 
of music was given and_ refreshments 
served. 

FOURTH DAY. 


At the last session G. A. True read a paper 
on “Foundry Elevators and Yard Cranes.” 
which will be found elsewhere in this is- 
sue. J. F. Lewis of the Rand Drill Co., read 
a paper on “Compressed Air.” Another pa 
per by F. J. Davis on “The Value and Use 
of Aluminum, Manganese and Silicon in 
Brass Founding,’ was read. 


RE2ORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION. 


The constitutional amendments as report 
ed from the revision committee were then 
taken up and adopted. One provides that 
persons and firms may become active mem 
bers, On approval of the executive board 
without waiting for the annual meeting. An- 
other does away with an initiation fee and 
makes the annual dues $10, in semi-annual 
payments in advance. Where a verson or 
firm shows membership in a local associa 
tion, its dues in the American Foundrymen’s 
Association are reduced to $5 a year. 


The following Committee on the Defense 
project was continued for another year: W. 
I. Pfahler, Philadelphia; FE. H. Putnain, 
Chattanooga; EL M. Leland, Detroit; Geo, I 
Gibty, Boston; Win. Yagle, Pittsburg; Alex. 
Jarecki, Erie, Pa.; Ed. Maher, Newark, N. J. 


The following officers were elected: Presi 
dent, Francis Schumann; secretary, John A. 
Penton: treasurer, Howard Evans: vice 
presidents, New England States, W. E. Ses 
sions, Sessions Foundry Co, Bristol, Ct.: 
Middle States, I. W. Frank, Frank-Kneeland 
Mach. Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Southern States, 
E. H. Putnam, Chattanooga Plow Co, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.; Central Middle States, C. %. 
Bell, CS. Bell Co., Hillsboro, O.: Northwes 
tern States, C. J. Wolff, Wolff Mfg. Co., Chi 
cago; Southwestern States. W. S. Mosher. 


Mosher Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Pacifie States, 


vice-president not yet selected, 
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THE PLUMBAGO CLUB. 


\ happy incident of the convention was 
brought out in the meeting of the Plumbago 
D. Smith. No one 


neighborhood of Mr. 


Club, presided over by J. 
could remain in the 
Smith without 


fluence which he exerted on the 


feeling the invigorating in 


members. 


After speeches by the newly-elected offi 


cers the convention adjourned sine die. 


A Couple of Kinks. 


By S. },. ROUNCE 


In these hard times of sharp competition 
all are 
more keenly 


looking keenly for “economies,” and 


than the foundryman. 


three-fold, 


none 


Mconomy in the foundry is anid 


may Consist, first, of money saved in first 


liaterial; second, in saving of time 


cost of 


and labor; third, in increased quality or 


certainty of output. Every process or pro 


cedure that comes up for consideration must 


be viewed under each of these three heads, 


and the balance carefully struck betore its 


ecohomy or the reverse can be determined, 
and the quality and especially the certainty 


of output is mot the last nor least in such 


consideration. The old saying, “It is a poor 


foundry that cannot make its own scrap,” 


should be supplemented by this: No matter 


how good your facilities for making scrap 


buiy be, you can buy it cheaper tham you 


Cun make it. | will present to the readers 


of THLE FOUNDRY two economies: 


PATTERN VARNISH. 


It costs a good deal to varnish 


putters 


nieely with shellac varnish, and many a 


pattern that is to be molded only a few 


voes into the sand without the formal 


limes 


ity of varnish, plaguing the molder by 
springing and absorbing moisture from 
corners, etc. We have been using a very 
cheap varnish that fills a very useful place 


hour pattern room, Take benzine and add 


to it all the rosin that it can be made to 
about to use if, 
add 


japan, about 


when turn into 


} lx ° 
Issaive, 


he varnish dish, lamp black for color, 


and na little a tablespoonful to 


more or less, as you tind it needs, 


[t costs very little and makes a good coat, 


but should have about 24 hours to dry. For 


patterns you wish to finish well, put on one 
or two coats, rub down and finish with one 


coat of t good 


shellac, and you will tind 


und a considerable saving. 
CORE COMPOUND. 


Krom THE FOUNDRY 1 got 
using raw linseed oil for Cores, 


the idea of 
and found 
it made a core strong and unaffected by: the 
dampness of the sand, but it was so strong 
that it could scarcely be sawed or filed, and 
if mixed with enough oil to have econ- 
sistency the cores stuck to the drying plates 
very badly. In experimenting to find some 
better, 1 found thing in the 
following: Equal paris raw linseed oil and 


descritved saturated 


thing a good 


the above solution of 


rosin in benzine; mix; coat up what sand 
you waht for cores with toe mixture, and 
bake with a hot fire—lttte danger of burn- 


ing. ‘This mixture does not stick to the core 
box even if unvarnished, and makes a core 


of alaple strength, that will not blow, nor 


gather damp, or deteriorate if it stands in a 
mold wa month, A stock of cores made up at 


the first of the year will be 


perfectly 
for use at the end of it: they 


rood 
do lot Spoil 
by keeping. Lt am so 


Well that | 


Would not thank anyone for anytaing better 


salistied 


It is cheaply and easily made, always ready, 


quickly and easily used by any one, snd 


Inakes a core that is “perfection.” 


Correction. 
In the May FOUNDRY, on page 129, 
ourth paragraph, appears the following 


when the latter exists in a quantity 


much exceeding 5 per cent. It should read 


> per cent,” 


The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Co. of 


Cincinnati has just issued their general 


catalogue No. 10.) Their ability to tit out a 


complete foundry cannot be doubted after 


one reads through the 225 pages it contains 
Besides the ordinary line of supplies, which 
this firm handles, a description is also given 
of many labor-saving devices in which every 
foundrymian 


ought to be interested. We 


advise our readers to obtain a copy, which 


is sent free upon application. 
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Trade Outlook. 


Reports relating to the production of pig 
iron show for the first time in six months 
that there is a falling off in production, and 
that the time is near at hand when demand 
and production will nearly balance each 
other. 

Southern pig iron has secured lower rail 
rates to points west of Pittsburg and Buffalo, 
which has had a tendency to temporarily 
stimulate buying in that quarter, though 
prices still continue favorable to purchasers. 

That the country is transacting 1 great 
deal of business, in spite of hard times, is 
emphasized in a recent report of Dun’s, 
which states that actual sales by leading 
houses in each line of business during the 
month of April average only ten per cent 
below April, 1891, the year of the largest 
business, though when the growth in popula 
tion is taken into account, these figures 
not tell the exact truth 


do 


The address of President Schumann at the 
recent convention of the American Foundrv- 
men’s Association, which appears sleewhire 
in this issue, will be found of especial inter 
est to foundrymen at this time, when con 


ditions are such as to induce thinking on 
s 


the part of operators The suggestion ot 
President Schumann to meet existing condi- 
tions by a rearrangement of the workday 
into shorter hours shows that some of the 
remedies originally proposed by the workers 
themselves are meeting with approbation 
from the source that has hitherto furnished 
the greatest opposition. 

The foundry industry is to a certain extent 


aftected by the season of tha 


year. The 
agricultural shops are as a rule busy, and 
the same may be said of the malleable foun- 
dries, the two being closely allied in the 
trade. On the other hand, stove shops are 
facing their dull season, which may be pro 
longed beyond the usual time by the heavy 
stocks some of the mar 


lufacturers are com 


plaining of carrvin 


The Power of Unity. 


The suggestion offered at the late conven 
tion by Mr. C. S. Bell that every member of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association ap- 
point himself a committee of one to work 


for the weltare of the association, should 
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be given careful attention, as it is the key 


note to success of any society. 


\n association such as the foundrymen 


have formed is just what the members 


choose to make it and nothing more. Ef 


ficient officers and prompt payment of dues 


may go a long way, but active work by eacn 
individual is what adds force and life to an 
undertaking of this kind. Each firm that 
has a chance to test the apprenticeship ques 
tion can do nothing better to aid the objects 
of the association than to put such a system 


in force in its own shop. The power of ex 


ample is one of the most convincing proofs 


} 


that can be shown, and while a general ob 


servation of rules can not be expected, those 


who aim to carry on their vocation in ac 


cordance with the broad principles upon 


which the association is built, will be doing 


a great deal towards demonstrating the jus 


tice of the temporary solutions found for 


some of the evils to which the foundry is 


Where Credit is Due. 


Phe American FPoundrymen’s Association 


and these who attended the convention in 


Detroit are under obligations to the 
Western 


work done by it 


HALEY 
foundryimen’s Association for the 


ered! in appointing a com 


mittee to take up and consider the appren 
ticeship matter, 

Shis comunittee must have done a tremen 
dous amount of work to have perfected such 
No cominittee that could 
ASSO- 


well, for the 


a thorough report, 
been appointed by the American 
could 


reason that the 


have 
have done as 


Western 


eiation 
Association dis- 


cussed this report at many of its meetings, 


aid its present complete state is a result 


of these discussions 

As a result of all this preliminary labor, 
the comumnittee that reported in Detroit had 
eusy sailing, as with but few minor 


changes They adopted the Chicago report 


entire 

Aside from our desire to refer to this as 
to omiatter of justice, it is especially signifi- 
cant that the American Association recog- 
Nized i a@ most fitting way their apprecia 
lion of the assistance they were receiving 


from this source by altering the constitution 


lo permit in future members of the local 


associations to become 


members of the 


American by the payment of yearly dues of 
only $5, or half of the 

The need of 
these associations 
felt for a 


regular amount. 
adopting measures to bring 
has been 


Closer together 


long time, and the result of this 


first step will be watched with interest. 


Too Modern. 
The 


the newspaper 


new journalism which has invaded 


field at several points seems 
technical 


secured a convert in the 


Modern 


to have 


press, Machinery, of Chicago, 


has, to quote its own words, ‘from the start 


shown that its editors possess the 


journalistic faculty to a remarkable degree, 


enabling them to seize upon the subject 


Which is uppermost in the minds of the pub 
lic to whose tastes the magazine is intended 
to cater.” 

If a 


indication of a superior journalistic faculty 


Wholesale disregard for truth is an 


the editors of this paper certainly 


possess it 


to a remarkable degree. If catering to the 
public consists in treating mechanical mat 
ters on the “Deadwood Dick’ dime novel 
plan, by distorting them from all resem 


blance to actual conditions, then this journal 


is catering as we have never seen before 


No paper, however, is considered a public 


benefit unless its news, whether mechanical! 


or Otherwise, is reliable. As teachers of a 


multitude, the information imparted by and 


contained in mechanical papers should not 


deviate from actual practice, if their pub 


lishers aim to be of any benefit to their pat 


rons. 
We will let the reader judge of this jour- 


nal’s regard for veracity by selecting some 


paragraphs from an article appearing in its 
columns entitled, “‘How Castings are Made.” 
“The mold-maker for a steel casting must 


be a man of experience, with superior abil 


ity for construction and a mathematical eye 


He must also be a sculptor, with a delight 


in surfaces and a sensitiveness to lines and 


curves, He consents to let a student mix his 


sand sometimes and ram it around the pat 


tern, but oe superintends the “lift” 


and the: 


himself 
1 he surveys the roughly blocked out 
mold and lays out his array of tools. Over a 
projection (nat threatens to scale off he lays 
a wet cloth as a sculptor does to keep his 
model moist and pliable: a 


he repairs and builds out. 


broken corner 


His water pot 
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and swabs are beside him to brace up any 
Lit that dries prematurely. He puts in his 
vent wires and shovels out excavations with 
trowels.” 

“Of these he may have half a dozen from 
four to seven inches long, with flat faces, 
and he has en especial fondness for one that 
is worn thin and pliable like the housewife’s 
pet paring knife, a case knife that has been 
in the family for three generations and has 
eot on to the curves of apples and potatoes. 
perhaps be 
difficult 


flange 


He has one heart-shaped trowel, 


cause the point will reach into 


places. Then he has his bead and 


tools: his smoothers, concave and convex, 
and his lifters from a quarter of an inch in 
width up to two inches. To see him lifting 
his infinitesimal burdens out of a crevice re 
minds one of the architectural labors of the 
ant which the born mold-maker emulates in 
the patience and perfection of his work. He 
views the cores submitted to him with a sar 
donie eye. They are not such cores as he 
would make, and he reserves the privilege 


of expressing his opinion of them, and 'e 


jecting any that are not to his fancy. When 
the mold is finished and started to the oven 
to be dried he looks after it with a sigh. 


lle has his doubts about how it will come 
back. but he disclaims all responsibility, and 
he begins to make another.” 

There are but few molders who would rec 
ognize themselves in this pyrotechnical dis- 
»ylay of modern journalism. We are positive 
it will be news to most of them to find out 
that they consent to let a student mix their 
sand while they shovel out excavations with 
trowels. Instead of viewing things with a 
mathematical and sardonic eye, as our con 


is to believe, we have 


temporary would lead 


a recollection of the molder getting down 
and ‘‘dig.”’ 

We would advise the editor of Modern Ma 
chinery to be within smelling distance of a 
foundry whenever he undertakes to describe 
one. If his descriptions of other industries 
are as unreliable as those which he bestows 
upon the foundry, he will never be guilty of 


making his readers better informed 


Krank’s Korner. 


Some years ago a popular style of cupola 
was known as the hot blast cupola It was 
an easy task to convince the average foun 


dryman that the air was increased in the 
temperature after 
that if 


place 


leaving the tuveres, and 
take 
the cupola, a 


some of this increase could 


before the air entered 
corresponding saving of fuel 


fected. 


could be ef 


The hot blast cupola claimed to do this by 


extending the wind chamber over’ the 
greater part of the cupola below the charg 
ing down. It was explained that the air en 
tering at the top of this chamber would in 
passing down alongside of the cupola shell 
proper have its temperature increased in a 
marked degree. This assertion was accepted 
by many, and whatever creditable points ap- 
peared in the performance of this cupola 
were universally credited to the hot blast. 
The curious part of such a belief on the 
part of foundrymen is that within their own 
reach was plenty of 


that 


proof to refute the 


theory this arrangement could show 
any appreciable economy. 


The average cu- 
pola shell 


does not become hot to anv ex 
tent during a heat when an ordinary lining 
IS in the cupola; in fact. 


a person will not 
feel the least 


uncomfortable in 


Placing his 
hand on the shell and 


letting it 


remain in 
close contnet the rewith for 


The 
radiation is in 


some time 
loss of heat in a cupola by 
significant, as anyone knows who has been 


in close contact with one, and unless there 


was a loss from this source. how e ld the 


hot blast cupola heat the air by circulating 


same? Yet the 
cupola had the 


it around thi inventors of 
this brazen 


claim that they obtained heat 


effrontery to 
from a source 
where practically none existed, and it enn 
only reflect discredit on the intelligence of 


the foundrymen who purehased it to say 
that they believed its efficiency was traceable 
to this feature of its construction 


\nother way to disprove the hot blast 
theory in this type of cupola is to let some 
of the air ont of the cupola Anyone who 
has had the opportunity to open the slides 
for the purpose of clearing the tuyeres of 


obstruction, must have been struek bv the 
decided cool temperature of the air. at least 
nothing could be further removed from be 
ing a “hot” 


\s there 


blast 


Ss practically no heat in a cupola 
shell under normal conditions, the absurdity 
of claiming to obtain such from this 


source 


must be ranked alongside of the attempts 


to obtain perpetual motion \s an example 
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and foundry practice let us 
we have a cupola lining up to 


leave the diameter of 


n arithmetic 
assume that 

12 inches, this would 
the shell about 56 inches, around which we 
construct a wind chamber 10 inches 
) feet high, capable of containing 
about This cupola 
should melt at least five tons per hour, and 
30.000 


will 
wide and 1 
135 cubic feet of air. 
is each ton of iron requires nearly 
cubie feet of air in being reduced to " wae 
ten state, we would have 2,500 cubic feet of 
iir passing through the tuyeres every min 


This will only permit the air to occupy 


ute 3 
the brief space of three (3) seconds from the 
time it enters the wind chamber until it 
leaves it through the tuyeres. Now, the 


‘ is hands 
foundryman who has a cupola on his wane 
that is in shape to heat 185 cubic feet of al 
cupola that is 


in three seconds, has got a 

in a very bad shape, and we will bet that 
seeping the 

he is more concerned about keeping tne 


hell cool than he is about getting the blast 
at this particular time. 
claims 


hot. 

That such 
permitted to parade before the foundryman 
being challenged denotes 


impossible should be 


for vears without 
that a little thinking could be done to ad 


vantage in more shapes than one. 


Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association. 

rhe meeting of the Stove Founders’ Na- 
Association was held at the 
Mich., on the after 
The busi 


tional Defense 
Hotel Cadillac, 


noon of Tuesday, the 11th instant. 


Detroit, 


ness transacted was not of general import 


ance and consisted mainly in the reading of 
reports from the officers. There was a full 
attendanc and the proceedings were brief. 
The following officers were elected: 

Castle, 


President—C. H. Comstock-Castle 


Stove Company, Quincey, III. 


Vice-President—-Henry Cribben, Cribben, 
Sexton & Co., Chicago. 
Treasurer—Abram CC. Mott. Abram Cox 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Stove Company, 
Secretary—T. J. Hogan, Chicago. 
Executive Committee—Grange Sard. Rath 

bone, Sard & Co., Albany. N. Y.: C. S. Prizer. 

Orr, Painter & Co., Reading. Pa.: Jeremiah 

Owver, The Michigan Stove Company, De 

troit, Mich.; W. W. Baldwin. Cleveland Co 

operative Stove Company, Cleveland, O.: W. 


T. Bradberry, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 


\nshutz-Bradberry Company, 
and the officers ex-officio. 


The National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
stove manufacturers was held at the Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit. May 12th and 13th. In 
his address President Kahn said: 

The year 1897, and those immediately pre- 
ceding, have produced such distressing com 
mercial conditions that in the natural order 
of things they would attract for joint com 
munion all the followers of the stove trade. 
Prosperity, unfortunately, does not beget so 
ciability: 


adversity, however. js 


arrays kindred 


soothed 
when it sufferers about its 


bleeding heart, and the mutuality of coun 





future 
Krom time immemorial business men of all 


sel points the 


dawn of a brighter 


races, especially those engaged in like call 
ings. have met, in obvious recognition of the 
need for intercourse between them, for the 
consideration of mutual interests, and for 
the solution of mutual difficulties. 
Civilization and progress in business. as 
in other spneres, distinctly notable in our 
glorious country, and century, instead of di 
vorcing the individual from the mass seems 


irrevocably to make the mass the 
whelming master of the individual. 


this 


over 
To dis- 
regard truth, or to 


refuse compliance 


with the conditions which it imposes, is to 
invite the early ruin of the individual, and 
the ultimate ruin of the mass itself. As san 


illustration of a fact, it may be stated that 
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at the close of this nineteenth century -ll 


the earlier virtues formerly assigned to 


“competition” should be revised, unless they 
are to falsely stand for universally accepted 


vices. Stove manufacturers, and all others 
identified with them, have for years had 


ample cause to doubt the claims of competi- 
tion upon their gratitude. 
efforts are wholly 


Indeed, our joint 
almost monopolized in 
seeking, vainly, I fear, to lessen its ravages 
evils it has led to 


prey upon our industry, and which threaten 


by reforming the many 
worse disasters unless there be more regard 
among ourselves in the future than in the 
past, for wise collective 
operative restraint. 

The referred to the piracy of 
stove patterns and many other items of in- 


terest 


counsel and co- 


president 


to the members of the association. 


Secretary Hogan read his 


for which he 


annual 
accorded an 


report 
was unanimous 
vote of thanks by the convention. 

The 


houses for the distribution of repair supplies 


policy of establishing association 


was considered and strongly advocated by 
many, but action was finally deferred until 
more information on the subject could be 


obtained. 


The piracy of stove patterns and repairs 
is an ever increasing worry, and a commit 
tee, consisting of F. E. 
Mich.; E. W. 
H. Pfahler, of 


to ascertain 


Lee, of Dowagiac, 
and W. 


Was appointed 


Anthony, of Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
whether 
could be secured. 


legislation for relief 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 
President—Charles S. 
& Co., Reading, Pa. 
First 


Prizer, Orr, Painter 
Vice-President 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President—N. H. 
Western Stove Company, 


Francis Kernan, 
Burt, Great 
Leavenworth, Kas. 
Hogan, Chicago. 

S. Stevenson, Thomas Rob 
erts, Stevenson Company, 


Secretary—Thomas J. 
Treasurer—W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Executive Committee—F. L. Sheppard, I. 


A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. G 


Rennolds, Richmond Stove Company, Rich 
mond, Va.: Wm. E. Walker, Weir Stove 
Company, Taunton, Mass.; J. Van Wormer, 


J. Van Wormer & Co., Albany, N. Y., and 
Fred W. Gardner, The Michigan Steve Com 


pany, Detroit, Mich. 


The next yearly meeting of the National 


Association of Stove Manufacturers will be 


held at Philadelphia in 1898. 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular 
Foundrymen’s 


monthly meeting of the 
was held at the 
Club, Philadelphia, on Wed 


nesday evening, May 5, with President Wan- 


Association 
Manufacturers’ 


ner in the chair. 
Mr. Evans introduced Mr. 
Thomas Devlin & Co., 


Davis. of 
who read the follow- 
ing paper: 


NOTES ON MALLEABLE CAST IRON. 


It is somewhat surprising that so little has 


found its way into print concerning 


So large a 


mal- 
branch of the 
iron industry and one in which so many im- 
provements 


leable cast iron. 


have taken place in the past 
few years, certainly deserves more attention 
than it has received from the various writers 
on metallurgy. On 
the 


that all of 


looking over a number 


of books writer was surprised to find 
subject of 
malleable cast iron with a few lines giving 


only the 


them dismissed the 


most elementiury information 


erroneous, as _ it 


and 


much of this is refers to 
ideas current before chemistry had thrown 


much light on the metallurgy of iron. 
ner 


Tur 
made a few experiments regarding sul 


phur but was evidently led to wrong con 
that 
there is a decrease in sulphur during the an 
nealing, a 


firm. 


clusions in some manner. He states 


statement which I cannot 


experiments showed 


con 
that 
there is an appreciable increase, although it 


Indeed, my 


is too small to be of commercial importance. 

Perhaps the 
has taken 
malleable pig for the 


most important 


place is the 


change that 
substitution of coke 
charcoal iron which 
With the 
advent of scientific management at the coke 
blast furnaces it that a 


con iron could be produced which was near 


was formerly exclusively used. 


was found low sili 


lv as low in sulphur as the charcoal irons 
commonly used by the makers of malleable 
With this 
merely a 


castings. result attained, it be- 


came question of regulating the 
phosphorus and manganese to have an iron 
entirely suited for malleable work. The pro- 
long allow the 


charcoal iron men to retain their hold upon 


ducers of coke iron did not 


the trade, and at this time few foundries use 
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chareoal iron exclusively. The common 
practice is to use from one-fourth to one- 
half coke iron. 

The writer has examined castings from a 
number of different works and the conclu 
sion drawn from these analyses may be of 
interest. At any rate this paper may serve 
to provoke discussion and thus throw more 
light on a number of obscure points. 

Silicon should range from 0.60 to 0.90 per 
cent to produce the best results. If below 
0.50 per cent the casting will be very tough 
but will machine with difficulty to a smooth 
surface. The iron will have a torn look, as 
if «a dull tool had scraped along over it. 
Machinists will complain of hardness while 
an analysis will show no combined carbon. 
On the other hand if this element exceeds 
1.00 per cent the castings will be noticeably 
weak. In making a mixture, the metallurg 
ist should take into consideration the method 
of melting. In the cupola the loss by oxida 
tion is slight, but in the air furnace it is 
frequently considerable, depending on the 
control of the air and the duration of time 
the metal is exposed to its influence. Three 
castings from different heats showed silicon 
17. .56, .69, the original mixture in each Case 
containing 0.75 per cent silicon. 

Sulphur in the amounts ordinarily present 
ipparently has little effect on the toughness. 
The usual range is from 0.04 to 0.12 per 
cent. one of the toughest castings the writer 
ever saw containing the latter amount. This 
element is chiefly derived from the fuel. 
Hence, in the cupola, when fuel and iron are 
in intimate contact, more sulphur is ab 
sorbed than in the air furnace, when the 
gases of combustion merely pass over the 
metal which is protected to some extent b) 
the slag. To return to the subject of pig 
iron it may be stated that charcoal irons 
range higher in sulphur than is commonly 
supposed. Few of them, unless high in sili 
con, are under 0.01 per cent and they fre 
quently contain 0.02 per cent. In the other 
hand, coke malleable is on the market con 
taining less than 0.03 per cent, so the differ 
ence is in the third decimal place and too 
small to be of commercial importance. 

Phosphorus is a wenkening element, the 
usual range being from 0.15 to 0.22 per cent. 
If above the latter figure a brittle casting 
will result. 


Manganese is indirectly of great import 
ance. Unless there be a sufficient amount of 


this element the metal sometimes acts as if 


it had become oxidized during melting. 
Whatever theory we may advance and 
whether this be the correct one or not. the 
fact remains that mixtures deficient in man- 
ganese give trouble in different Ways. The 
castings may be dirty, as the saying is, con- 
taining small masses of iron oxide readily 
seen by the naked eye. Another result is 
a “‘sealy” easting, which usually shows itself 
after annealing and tumbling. In this case 
‘a very tough but thin skin, perhaps 1-64 of 
an inch in thickness. peals off the casting, 
This is a rather rare occurrence. fortunately. 
Castings of this kind showed traces only of 
manganese in the scale and 0.19 per cent in 
the casting. The usual range in good est 
ings is from 0.29 per cent to 0.40 per cent. 
In making a mixture due allowances should 
be made for the usual loss in me ting. 

The amount of carbon in an annealed 
casting depends on its cross section and the 
time of annealing. Some typical analyses 
are: For cast'ngs one-cighth inch thick, 0.15 
per cent carbon; three-sixteenths inch, 0.14 
per cent; five-sixteenths inch, 1.03 per cent: 
and for nine-sixteen‘hs inch, 1.58 per cent. 
It sometimes happens that the carbon is 
more completely removed than these figures 
would indicate. Thus one ¢’st ng cne-cig ith 
inch thick showed 0.02 per cent, while an 
other one-quarter inch thick showed 0.05 por 
cent, but these are exceptional cases. An 
nenling being largely a surface change, the 
outside is almost wholly decarbonized white 
the inside remains unchanged. ‘Thus in re- 
porting the amount of carbon much depends 
on how the sample is taken. It is the writ- 
er’s practice to break the casting under ex 
amination and file across the face, thus get 
ting a sample representing the average com 
position with the report, noting size of cast 
ing and depth of decarbonization. Combined 
carbon, except in very small amount, does 
not exist in properly annealed castings. 

The idea has been commonly held that to 
successfully anneal it is necessary to have 
the carbon present as combined carbon: that 
a gray casting could not be decarbonized. | 
believe this view to be erroneous, and that it 
arose from confusing cause and effect. Now 
white castings contain considerable graphite 
and yet anneal well. Secondly, it is reason 
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able to infer that the temperature of the an 
nealing furnace would change the combined 
carbon to graphite in a few hours. Since an 
iron is gray because it is high in silicon it is 
probable that the failure to produce a tough 
casting was not due to failure to decarbon 
ize but that the brittleness was due to high 
silicon. Of course the discussion of this 
point is purely academic, for if the silicon 
is right the casting will be white under the 
usual conditions. As an experiment I have 


taken a casting containing 3.00 per cent 


graphite and after annealing in the usual 
manner found the total carbon to be 1.25 per 
cent, all present as graphite. The casting 
contained 2.60 silicon and was of course brit 
tle but it had decarbonized as much as usual 
for castings of this size, viz: 9-16 inch diam- 
eter. 

In this connection I wish to speak of 
sampling annealed iron for carbon determ- 
inations. This cannot be done with a drill. 


as the outside being decarbonized. drills in 


larger pieces like soft steel, while the inside 


which contains more graphite, drills like a 
soft iron and thus the chemist does not get 
a homogen2ous sample. It is the writer's 
custom to take the sample with a file, the 
castings being held in a vise so that the fil 
ings may fall in a large sheet of paper. This 
gives a finely divided sample thai is readily) 
soluble in the double chloride of copper and 
potash. 


Western Foundrymen’s Association. 


The annual meeting of the Western Foun 
Wednesday 
1897, at the Great North 
Chicago, the president, Mr. A. W 
McArthur, in the chair. 


drymen’s Association was lheld 
evening, May 19, 
ern Hotel, 
The meeting was fa 
vored by a large attendance. President Mc 
Arthur read the following report: 
“Sinee this is the last meeting at which 


the present officers and board of directors 


will hold office, it is proper that they sub 
mit to the association reports of the trans 
actions of the year. 

“The report of the president, which I now 
submit, will be brief. In the matter of mem- 
bership the association has not increased, 
but has held its own, which appears to me 
to be a satisfactory showing in view of the 
continued depression in business, the hold 


ing of the presidential election and the fact 


that the holding of our September meeting 
in Cleveland, Ohio, as was planned became 
impossible by reason of labor trouble among 
the foundries there, the financial condition 
of the association has materially improved 
and with considerable 


funds on hand. I] 


believe that there are no debts outstanding 
as will be shown more fully in the report 
of the treasurer to be submitted later. As 
will appear from the secretary's report, also 
to be submitted, numerous papers have been 
discussed and those 


read and papers anl 


the discussions on them have been very 
widely reprinted, and have met with favor 
and have created interest in the work of the 
The dis 


cussion of topical questions which has been 


association in very many places. 


kept up to a considerable extent through 


the year has also been a 


both to the 


source of much 


benefit, members of the asso- 


ciation and to the foundry trade. Several 
committees have been appointed which have 
submitied reports which seem to be of very 
great value, especially the Committee on Ap 
prentices and the Committee on Core Ovens. 
There has also been appointed during the year 
a committee to investigate the effect of the 
various metalloids on east iron, and while the 
committee has not been able to report or car 
ry out to any great extent the purpose for 
which it was appointed, it has already done 
much work in the way of laying the founda 
tions on which this work is to be carried. 
and I do not think that anything which the 
association has done during the past year 
will be of more permanent benefit than the 
work of this cemmittee when finished. 
“There have also been discussed at length 
and adopted certain amendments to the by 
laws of the association from the workings 
Whatever 


these amendments | 


of which much good is expected. 


may be the result of 


sincerely trust that since they have been 


adopted and the matter settled, the mem 


bers of the association will work together 
from now on in entire accord. I hope also 
that it will be possible to arrange this vear 
for the holding of a September meeting in 
some other city than Chicago. I believe that 
our invariable experience with these meet 


ings has been that very great good to the 
association has resulted from them. 

1 wish to congratulate the association on 
the fact that it has so far confined its work 


strictly to the 


practical and technical side 








of the foundry business and sincerely trust 
that it will not in the future be led into 
taking up the commercial side of the busi- 
ness. Personally, I feel that I owe the as 
sociation an apology for my absence at so 
many meetings; living at quite a distance 
from the city. it has often been impossible 
for me to attend. 

“In conclusion I wish to thank the board 
of directors. the Editing Committee and the 
other officers of the association for the as- 
sistance given me, and particularly the sec 
retary of the association. I also wish to 
thank the members of the association for 
their assistance in discussions and the invar 
have extended 


inble courtesy which they 


to me.” 
A. Sorge, Jr., 


reported as follows: 


secretary of the association, 


“As secretary of your association for the 
past year I now submit my annual report, 
which I will make as short as possible. 

“At the last annual mecting the secre- 
tary reported 114 names on our membership 
roll. I regret to state that at present there 
are only 110. The continued depression in 
business together with the well-known ef 
fect of a oresidential canvass during the 
past year nave prevented the increase in 
membership which we had cause to expect. 
Since the last have 


annual meeting we 


elected 22 new members, which is an ex 
cellent showing when we consider the times 
through. We have, 
21 members by resignation, 1 by death and 
t by failure in business. 


passed however, lost 


“An out of town meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was planned, but unfortunately this 
had to be abandoned on account of labor 
troubles existing in the foundries at the 
time. As in the case of the Milwaukee meet 
ing a considerable increase in membership 
was to be expected, which was thus lost by 
failure to hold same. Of the resignations a 
number were carried over from the preced 
ing year an? were acted upon by the new 
board of directors. If these had been acted 


upon before it would have reduced last 
year’s membership to 108 and would have 
shown an increase instead of a loss. 

“The interest in the work of our associa- 
tion continues throughout this country and 


Europe. The papers and = discussions are 


widely reprinted and frequent comments of 


a highly eulogistic character are made in 
the trade papers as to the excellence of work 
being done. 

“The following papers and topical ques 
tions have been read and discussed during 
the vear: 

“June, 1896. ‘Power of Blast Penetration 
and [Improvements in Center Blast,’ by Thos. 
D. West. 

“Topical Question No. 6. In your experi- 
ence what is the most efficient method of 
cleaning light castings? 

“Topical Question No. 7. 
per temperature at 
» hat 


What is the pro 
which to bake cores? 
method do you use for determining 
this temperature? 

“July, 1896. ‘The Practical Value of the 
Various Metalloids in Cast Iron,’ by Mal 
eclm McDowell. 

“September, 1896. ‘Compressed Air and Its 
Economies in the Foundry,’ by Curtis W 
Shields, 

““Compressed Air as a Hoisting Power in 
the Foundry,’ by George A. True. 

“October and November, 1896. Report of 
Committee on Apprentices. 

“December, 1896. 


Drving Cores. 


Report of Committee on 


“January, 1897 General discussion and 


collation. 


“February, 1897. Topical Question No. s 
What is the proper amount of air. and pres 
sure of same, to melt iron in the cupola, 
and what are the effects of too little 
too much air? 


and 


“Discussion of amendment to by-laws. 
“March, 1897. 
Committee 


Supplementary 
yn Apprentices. 


report ol 


*“*Phosphor Bronze; Its Manufacture. 
Properties and Foundry Treatment,’ by Max 
H. Wickhorst. 


“Steel Cores,’ by George L. Roby. 
“April, 1897. Discussion and adoption of 
amendments to by-laws. 
“Your treasurer will give you a report ot! 
the finances of the association, but [ wish 
to state that at present there are outstand 


ing $432.50 of uncollected dues which, added 


to the cash balance on hand, make the as 
sets of the Western Foundrymen’s Associ. 
tion, $901.18. 





drymen’s 
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“T desire to thank the officers, board of 


directors, Editing Committee and members 
for the assistance rendered me and trust 
that their interest will continue, thus in- 
suring the continued growth and success of 
our organization.” 

O. T. Stantial as treasurer gave a de 
tailed statement of the finances of the as 
sociation. 

The association then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, with 
the following result: 

President, C. A. Sercomb. 

Vice-President, William Ferguson. 

Secretary, A. Sorge, Jr. 

Treasurer, O. T. Stantial. 

Directors, G. H. Carver, J. M. 
A. W. McArthur, W. N. Moore and S. T. 
Johnston. 

Editing Committee: B. M. Gardner, Hen 
ry W. Carter and E. E. Hanna. 


Sweeney, 


After the election, C. 


president, was escorted to the chair. Mr. 


A. Sercomb, the new 


Sercomb made a neat little speech of thanks 
for the honor done him, and asked the aid 
and sympathy of thi) members during his 
incumbeney. 

A lecture written by Henry Gutener, de 
scribing the arrangement and operation cf 
the foundry of Sulzer Bres., at Wintherthur, 
Switzerland, which was illustrated by over 
forty lantern slides. was read by the secre 
tary. 

This lecture is not published in these pro 
ceedings because it was delivered before the 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association at Detroit under the name oi 
“A Modern Foundry in Europe,” and will 
be published in their proceedings and in the 
trade journals. 


Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 


The April meeting of the Pittsburg Foun- 
Monday 
evening, April 26, at the association rooms 
n the Builders’ 


Association was held 


Exchange, the president, 
Robert Taylor, in the chair 
The regular order of the meeting was a 
paper Ly Richard G. G. Moldenke, Ph. D.. 
of the MeConway-Torley Co., on 
‘**RECENT PROGRESS IN THE GRAY IRON 
FOUNDRY.”’ 
It is strange, but nevertheless true, that 
eecent real progress in the foundry is closely 
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identified with the extended period of busi 
hess depression we are now going through. 
More money is being spent for improve- 
ments, plants are being remodeled to suit 
the requirements now more severe than 
ever, and a change is being manifested all 
along the line, whiclyshows that the “happy- 
go-lucky” methods of former times are giv- 
ing way to improved modes of procedure, 
coincident with the struggle for the survival 
of the fittest, 

We see the old run-ways for taking up the 
metal and fuel gradually replaced by power 
elevators, thus doing away with the old 
foundry maxim—to buy no material which 
one man alone cannot take up to the charg- 
ing platform. Greater care is exercised in 
the selection of the cupola, blowing appar 
atus, ete., and most notable of all, special 
attention is paid to the starting point of the 
industry—the material to be melted. 

The natural question arises, what is bring- 
ing about this change? The answer is plain. 
Competition, close, searching, desperate com- 
petition in taking the little work to be had, 
and which has brought down the price on 
some classes of, work which IT had formerly 
cast for myself, from 5 cents to 134 cents, 


und in some eases the drop is even greater. 
PROGRESS BY SCIENTIFIC METHODS. 


Again, if, we look for the means by whieh 
such radical changes in the organic life of 
the foundry business could be brought about, 
Wwe see two phases of the same tendency, 
This 
brings us to the foundation of the whole 


namely, economy and improvement. 


lusiness superstructure, which in its broad 
est interpretation is simply science—the sys 
tematic, logical dealing with the conserva 
tion of nature’s wealth. 

Possibly the average manager in ordering 
an electric traveling crane for his foundry, 
to run with his 
plant, does not 


modern electric lighting 
realize that this is what 
science is doing for him, yet how great is 
the improvement over the half a dozen sta- 
tionary jib cranes with their limited reach, 
and run by man power, which are thus re- 
placed. If he looks over the question of 
blowers, with a view of selecting the one 
Which gives him the greatest range of pres- 
sures according to his needs, together with 
the least friction in the machine and con 
sequent wear and tear; in other words, if he 
receives the maximum horse power return, 
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he may have saved only a little at the end 


of a year, yet remember “many a mickle 


muckle,” as our Scotch friends say. 


mnakes a 


This discriminating process applied to the 
smallest item in the daily work, eventually 
places Inany a cool thousand on the right 


side of the ledger, and one finally comes to 
that the often the 
this 


These 


conclusion best Is 
Now 


sense. 


cheapest. is science, knowledge, 
common three words are sy- 
foundry. 


the 


honyimous in the 
The careful study of 


1 problem connected with the foundry, 


Various aspect 


of ¢ 


involving the notice of every possible re 


quirement, present and future, as far as can 


the narrowing down of the matter 


be seen, 


to detinite lines, careful selection of the 


course to be pursued, proper installation of 


the apparatus which may have to be pur 


chased, surrounding the operation itself with 


all the safeguards which are of practical 
value, and then following the matter up by 
competent talent, to see that the original 


etlicieney is maintained, and new improve 


ments suggesting themselves adopted—this 


course of reasoning and action may be 


summed up into one sentence: “Science 


gives the best practice’—an axiom the truth 


of which is becoming more widely 


recog 
nized daily. 

While we the 
the foundry, and have it 


are at subject of science in 


mind many costly 


mistakes in this direction, it would he wel] 
ty look amore closely at this matter with a 
view of aiding those who are about to take 


lp tis important subject in connection with 
their established work. 


An old German professor once expressed 
himself as highly displeased at the fact that 
science was dragged from the universities 
into practical life. The hard-handed and 
hard-headed practical man formerly scoffed 
at the “scientific fellow.’ Both men, in the 
light of the new foundry practice, are far 


lechind the times, yet both men can hardly 
be blamed. We the 
learned savant, as a and 


have, for instanee, 


rule shortsighted 


seldom practical, who chases scientific rain- 
hows and passes veritable gold mines in fol 
the 


ex- 


lowing some particular hobby. Then 


young graduate, who has his years of 


perience yet to acquire, and to learn to adapt 


scientific research to the needs of the hour; 
these classes of men, the rule rather than 
the exeeption in their domain, make the 
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ironmaster hesitate about seeking their ser 


viees. On the other hand, we have the man 


who does not believe in book learning, who 


relies on the few formulae he has picked up 


and learned to apply—the so-called “hand 


book engineer,’ who never lets a problen 


break at it, at 
the 


him without making a 


pass 


other people’s expense. This is mia 
Who uses a big factor of safety to cover uy 


the deficiencies he is conscious of, and whe 
usually spoils the excellent workman he has 
The 


industrial world is therefore coming to learn 


been and makes an indifferent chief. 


and the foundry, in particular, must learn 
that 
the laboratories and mechanical departments 


while for the inferior positions about 


the self-trained young man with his praise 
worthy ambition of graduating into the shop 
and eventually aequiring a foremanship, is 
the the 
technical graduate, if at all suitable, may be 


best to employ, vet for assistants 
trained to become a valuable money-maker 
Where, the 
study and perfection of special lines of work 


will utilize the 


for his employers. however, 


is desired, it pay to highest 
grade of talent as the quickest and cheapest 
This 


know of 


means of arriving at paying results. 


of course, is expensive, but I one 
instance where a firm quietly bought up the 
scrap piles of its neighbors and turned them 
into hard eash by learning to know how. 
Possibly the secret of successful work 
any line is to make up your mind that vou 
it all 


Only such a 


do not know and can learn very miu 


more. man is willing to make 


an attempt to distinguish the wheat fron 


the chaff. 


CHEMISTRY MUST BE SUPPLEMENTED. 


Those of you who are acquainted with 
the wonderful achievements of chemical re 
search, such as determining the compositions 
: the 


somewhat 


of stars we cannot with 


the 


see naked eve 


must wonder at confusing 
state of the literature we_have been getting 
on the chemistry of foundry work. This has 
led faith it 
the chemistry of iron, and turn entirely 


the the 


some eminent workers to lose 


physical aspeets of Crise, 


They d 


not realize that it is not pure chemist 


which we need, but metallurgy. 

This 
quires chemistry as the basis of its methods 
but 


branch of sciences 


the applied 


draws on mechanies, mining and engi 


neering in general—branches whieh the 
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everyday chemist is usually ignorant of—to 
aid in out a 
the iron in all its stages in the foundry and 


rounding system of handling 
machine shop, as it makes its rounds. 


If, theretore, chemical work is supple- 
Inented by the proper testing methods, trial 
heats, or other suitable physical determina- 
tions of quality, the best results will be ob- 
tained, and light will come to those already 
confused by one-sided or contradictory state- 
nents. Remember that no time need be 
wasted in making any experiments whatever 
on irons whose chemical composition makes 
them inherently unfit for your use in the 
first place. 

In looking over the ground indicated by 
our subject, we see how decided the waking 
up in the foundry has been. Goods are no 
faith, but 


severest tests before anything is said about 


longer bought on are put to the 


payment. In fact, certain requirements are 


laid down flatly before the matter of investi- 


eating is thought of. This is a healthy sign, 


and will eventually mean the crowding oul 


of worthless and unnecessary material. It 


may be regarded as a distinct sign of pro 


gress that we no longer hear of those nos- 


which were supposed to give such 


wonderful properties to the metal. 


trums 


POINTS IN CUPOLA PRACTICE. 


There is a demand for better apparatus 


for the foundry, higher efficiency in its use, 


and more uniform results. Sometimes the 


demands are too high and pass the point of 


real economy. Thus, if ohe cah effi 


iently and continuously melt 17 pounds of 


any 


With one pound of coke, he can beat 
If the jobbing foundry make it 11 to 1, 
L would call 
A good foundry 
ouraged if he 


Iron 
Ie, 


this excellent and safe work. 


need not be dis 


better 


foreman 


can show no results 
than 9 to 1, as so much depends upon the 
the the 


knack he have in handling his cupola 


class of work, and peculiar 


coke, 
may 
to the best advantage. It may not surprise 
ui that to make certain kinds of very small 
stings, requiring intense heat for success 
il pouring, 4 to 1 is used. 


lt seems to me that when 


little coke 
s used the bed becomes too thin, and even 


too 


siould the iron be sufficiently hot for pour- 


lig, there must be some danger of an ab- 


surption of oxygen from the blast, and con- 





io 


sequently castings 
weaker 


will result 


otherwise 


Which 
would 


are 


than they have 
been, 
The number and 


idly 


types of cupolas is rap- 
multiplying, that is, on 
at least encouraging, as it 
perimenting is going 
the well-established 


This is 
shows that ex 
which will cause 
add 
to their product, thus 


paper, 


on, 
Inakers to every 
possibce improvement 
in turn benetiting the subsequent purchaser. 
It would seem to me 


that by keeping to a 


type of cupola which is economical in coke 
and at the same time simple in construction 
and handling, 
Will be obtained. 
Martin” 
will 


the best all around results 


‘Those who use “Siemens- 
furnaces for their larger castings 


have found a great liprovement here 
also. The dream of the metallurgist has at 


least been fully realized in this instance 
Wwe can 


for 


how work with a gas at all times 


and reap the advantages this easily handled 


form of fuel bring with it. W hile we must 


haturaily hope that the cessation of the na 


tural gas supply is at some distance off vet, 


the coal gas producer has been nevertheless 


perclected to such an extent that it Would be 


going backward indeed if even small plants 


Were to take up direct coal tiring again. 
With the regeneration of both air and pro 
ducer gas, temperatures are obtained which 
auswer every purpose for steel or iron mak- 


ing. While we may never be able to make 


wu gas aus rich as the natural, with its 25,000 


heat units to the pound, still undoubted suc- 


cess has attended the introduction of 


pro- 


ducers which combine in one operation all 


old the 
distillation 


the advantages of the Siemens, 


and the bench 


the 


Water gas, 


Ly pes, 


even though heat units per pound are 


but one-tenth those of the natural gas. 


In looking over the field of apparatus for 


producing blast, we find that the fans are 


being brought down to more careful work 
Mauship, so that there is less loss by frie- 
tion, while the positive blowers, which I 


personally prefer, are now beginning to 
show improvements on mechanically correct 
which also less 
and better 


run them, 


lines, means wear and tear 


results for the coal burned to 


LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT. 


Where the castings are finished, such as in 


roll work and the heavier grade of machin- 


ery, we have in this city excellent examples 
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of splendidly equipped plants, but the ma 
jority of the smaller foundries proper pay a 
disproportionate amount of attention to re 
ducing the cost of molding per ton of output, 
compared with the numberless items not 
connected with the sand pile. 

The last jew years have witnessed a re 
markable extension of the use of conveying 
apparatus in foundries. It seems like a 
regular evolution, step by step, until we now 
have as the most advanced, flexible and ef 
ficient piece of apparatus for this purpose, 
the electric traveling crane. This, with its 
three movements, capable of quick and ac 
curate regulation, and only consuming 
power when running, gives an ideal method 
of carrying the molten metal to the molds, 
takes care of all the lifting and shaking out 
of flasks, and handles the finished work so 
niecly, that the cranes are a source of pleas 
ure in addition to profit to those that pos- 
sess them. 

On the question of compressed air in the 
foundry I will only say that what would be 
a waste in one place, becomes the best econ- 
omy in another. Compressed air for some 
things is necessary no matter if it does en 
tail a loss of the greater part of the original 
applied. Again, 
choice between it and electricity, the latter 


power where there is a 


will usually be found the most efficient and 


least costly in repairs to the installation. 


Here, as well as for those cases arising in 


connection with the manufacture of special- 
ties, it requires expert knowledge and sound 
judgment to choose the right thing for the 


right place. 


In regard to the question of molding ma 


chines, these might be compared to the ma 


chines for turning out standard screws by 


the thousand. They reduce wonderfully the 


cost of the smaller castings, when made in 
quantity, and should aim at taking away the 
hard labor of the molder, but not that of his 


brains. It will, therefore, be found to pay 


to have a good molder in charge of the mold 


ing machines, with cheaper help to assist 


him; for sand must be tempered properly, 


cores set carefully, and attention paid to the 


smaller manipulations which make or un 


make a perfect casting, and are the ecasier 


portion of the molder’s work. 
We have methods of 


castings to choose from. 


now four cleaning 


The old way with 
the steel brush, which will always remain 





for some purposes; the rattler, or the pickle 
tank for the smaller class of castings, and 
the sand blast for the very large ones. The 
sand blast is now sufficiently perfected so 
that we can use either steam or compressed 
air to project the sharp sand against the 
work and thus thoroughly clean it. 

The rattler has the disadvantage of now 
and then breaking important work, so that 
the pickle tank is often the proper solution 
for this difficulty. We have the choice be 
tween sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids. The 
advantages of the latter are so obvious to 
those who have used both, that they prefer 
it. It dissolves the sand and not the iron. 
Its greater cost has been found to be no bar 
to its more and more extended use, espec 
ially for work which goes to the enamelling 
or nickel plating shops. 

COSTS SHEETS. 

Before we go into the question of the iron 
mention the 
importance of proper cost accounting in the 
foundry. In this country we have been ac- 


proper, there remains but to 


customed to so comfortable a margin until 
recently, that there have been many leaks in 
late, In 


the old country this is quite different. For 


our costs, which we now see too 
instance, in the most densely populated in 
dustrial districts in the world, namely, those 


of Belgium, cost sheets are prepared ever 


fortnight, and thus the slightest deviation 
from the standard is detected. It is more 
than likely that our greater and cheaper 


output for the number of hands employed, 
when compared with Europe, is not due to 
economical working so much as it is to bet 
ter methods, and the greater individual ef- 
forts each man must make to gain his live 
lihood. 


Kor the steady growth of a con 


importance that 
had by the manager to 


what every department is doing 


cern it is of vital ready 


means should be 
know just 


at very short intervals. 


MOST INPORTANT OF ALL—THE IRON. 


f 


Taking up in conclusion the question of 
the iron itself, as used in the foundry, [| will 
mike the general statement that all iron is 
good for something, even if it be only floor 
plates or sash weights. This is no reason. 
however, why you should experiment with it 
at your cost, when you can your 
selves of its possible value in other compa! 


atively inexpensive ways, ~ 


Satisfy 
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The whole foundry industry was practical- 
ly of a slow and cautious growth. It was a 
process of feeling one’s way onward to the 
easiest and best methods of melting the then 
available iron to produce suitable castings. 
Science has stepped in afterwards, and taken 
the proven methods, discovered the princi 
ples underlying them, and thus was able 
to point out their limitations and suggest 
new lines of departure. It is therefore well 
to follow this slower process of develop 
ment, even when applying the results of in- 
vestigation, rather than jumping into too 
radical changes from tried and_ positive 
methods. Thus, in the gray iron foundry, if 
the closer pressure brought on by competi- 
tion begins to push toward cheaper mixtures. 
it will be well to first thoroughly learn the 
why and wherefore of what you are now 
doing successfully, and then make the nee 
essary changes slowly and with a thorough 
understanding of each new result obtained. 
For instance, in a line of work which re- 
quires very fluid iron for making light and 
intricate gray castings, suppose certain 
brands of high phosphorus pig irons have 
been used for many years, and that th’'s iron 
is expensive. Now you are offered cheaper 
irons, and desire to avail yourself of this 
chance, if possible. You will find it well to 
get first an analysis of what you use, and if 
practicable of what you have used, getting 
as wide a range of charge compositions as 
you can find, but always where good results 
have attended. Now you can begin to sub 
stitute first one item, then another; after 
this two at once with wider variations, but 
always with the sum total the same. This 
means silicon, manganese and phosphorus. 
Sulphur must be kept down at all times, 
while carbon seldom gives trouble in the 
foundry, being practically constant in the 
pig iron, and in form dependent on the other 
above named elements. It will be safe not 
to go too far with this use of widely vary 
ing material, for perfectly homogeneous 
baths of metal do not always result, it being 
well known that the forge irons melt easier 
than the foundry number ones and twos, | 
do not think it very wise to use nearly all 
scrap and bring up your charge properly by 
using ferro silicon, as is now recommended. 
The lack of uniformity in the iron will be 
ipparent to all who may have tried it. It 
is quite possible that good results might be 





obtained this way, but there are other objec 
tions of which I will speak further on. 

In nearly all classes of work the above 
process, as I have outlined it, is readily car 
ried out; the only difficulty that will arise 
may be found in foundries which are com 
pelled to buy large amounts of foreign scrap. 
Here they will be to some extent at sea. and 
only judicious sorting, careful sampling and 
humerous analyses continually checking the 
daily work and the stock on hand, will en- 
able them to keep their product uniform. 
This is in my opinion quite possible, if, as |] 
said before, the greatest care is taken in 
finding out what you get. Herein center 
most of the troubles of the foundryman. 

We have then to deal with the following 
conditions in making up our charges. The 
pig iron, gates and runners from previous 
work, foreign scrap, and the coke—taking 
for granted that the regular conditions pre 
vail in regard to handling the cupola. The 
question of pig iron was usually taken up 
on its fracture and capacity for carrying 
scrap. We now know that fracture depends 
upon the way the ore is handled in the blast 
furnace, in addition to the chemical compo- 
sition of the resulting pig. The fracture 
alone is therefore no criterion. The capac- 
ity of rich foundry pig for carrying scrap 
depends practically altogether on its silicon 
contents. For the cheaper pig irons espec- 
ial care must be taken to see that the compo- 
sition is not only what has been called for, 
but also that it is uniform. Furthermore it 
is well to check the furnace analyses, exper 
ience having shown that this does no harm. 
One of the sins that can be laid to the door 
of the poorer grades of pig iron is the traces 
of slag they contain, and this feature, to 
which almost no attention is paid, may have 
an important bearing on the resulting cast- 
ings. 

The next item to be looked at is the daily 
collection of gates, runners, defective cast- 
ings, and such material which may have 
been dumped out. This is practically scrap 
of which we know what it is, and can there 
fore readily make provision for its use. We 
must look at it for two things. First, that 
the charges in which it is to be used make 
up for the loss of silicon which has taken 
place in the previous melting; and, secondly, 
that only the quantity be used which exper- 
ience has indicated as the best to obtain the 
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proper grain in the castings, if 1 may so call 
it. We see, therefore, that in foundry prac 
tice much depends upon what may be termed 
the physical conditions of the iron, irrespec- 
chemical Thus, two 


tive of its contents. 


irons may have the same chemical compo- 


sition, have been cast at the same tempera 
ture, and yet have a different grain on frac- 
ture. Very much of this can be traced to 
the proportion of scrap used to pig. 

In the charging of the cupola it is to be 
that in the mixing 


of the separate layers the latter are to be 


understood, of course, 


made as uniform es possible, unless, for 


other reasons, it is desirable to give the ma 
silicon and with a 
pig the 


tor instance, in making castings for electrical 


terial richer in greater 


proportion of bottom position; as, 


purposes, where the greatest magnetic per 


meability is desired and the first pour is 


specially arranged therefor. 

It is furthermore desirable to pour the iron 
as cool as possible, consistent with proper 
feeding throvgh the gates in the molds. This 
gives the slag which mnay not have separated 
in the cupola time to collect at the top and 
can thus be kept out of the castings. This 
point is not always fully observed, for prob 
ably one-quarter of 


the silicon and mangan 


ese in the charges is burned out in the melt 


ing. and this makes slag in the iron, which 
must be allowed to separate. if the iron is 


very hot it will readily come up, especiall) 


with the rich 


foundry irons which require 
higher temperatures to melt and are there 
fore accompanied by comparatively liquid 
slags. But the forge irons, which melt more 
easily have their slags nearer their melting 


points, and consequently are apt to be dir- 
This point about slug is the 


special objection to using ferro silicon with 


tier when cast. 


great quantities of scrap. The scrap itself is 


probably and the 


none too clean, rich ferro 
silicon, melting off in 


affected by 


drops, is naturally 
the blast, and has burned out of 
it a greater portion of its silicon than would 


have been 


the case with the silicon more 

evenly distributed throughout the charges. 

The result must tend toward lack of uni- 

formity and danger of dirty and therefore 
weak iron. 

The matter of slag in castings is most 


readily stulied in the making of steel ingots. 
Here the chilling of the surface of the ingot 


drives and 


inwards, 
being lighter and aided by the formation of 


gas, it 


the more fusible slag 


rises to the surface. The bearing of 


this on 


cast iron, even if in lesser degree, 

is obvious. 
Those of you who are inclined to look 
more deeply into the philosophy of iron 


making, have probably found that we can 
learn more from failures 
Thus it is in this instance: If you get weak 
you look about for the cause; it 
they were good, you would not bother about 
them. You will have the weak castings anal 
yzed, and might find the trouble. Possibly 
there is tod much manganese; this you can 
correct in the next day’s run. 
find the condition normal 
Then, to my mind, there may be two solu- 
presence of oxygen due to burning the iron. 
either as iumps, or as a fine network which 
is not visible to the disseminated be 
tween the crystals of iron; or, it may be the 
presence of oxygen due to burning the iron 
This is another of the questions connected 
with the foundry which 


than successes. 


castings, 


But suppose 


you chemical 


eye, 


has received little 
attention, and brings us to the consideration 
of the foreign scrap which we have to buy 
in the course of trade. 

Suppose you were to 


charge a lot of 


use as part of youn 


burned grate bars, 


you expect strong iron as a result? 


would 
Hardly! 
Here is a clear case of a material which re 
quires the reducing action of the blast fur 
nace, or else the basic open hearth bath for 
make it useful again, and 
remelting in the cupola, 
the instead of 


steel to not the 
aggravates 
correcting it. 


which 
evil Evers 
pound of such material will be found to af 
fect work. And What guarantee 
have you that the material you buy does not 
contain some dirty or 


your now 


burnt iron, or scrap 
The result is the weakening 


of the bond between the crystals of the iron. 


made from it? 


and hence in extreme cases, rotten castings 

With the coke used it becomes a question 
of sulphur. No matter if there have been 
good sound castings made with high sulphu 
in them, I believe it is a good thing to avoid 
for a casting may be good in spite of the 
Coke 


better let 


sulphur, and not because of it. with 


high sulphur is therefore alone, 


and modern coke washing have 


processes 
given us the means of reducing this deleter 


ious element to a minimum. Three per cent 
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is often found in cokes’ before’ washing, 
about one-half of which is removed in the 
operation. 

In the foregoing remarks I| have tried to 
take up the foundry question more trom the 
somewhat neglected engineering standpoint 
rather thau the strictly chemical one, and 
have avoided as much as possible a discus- 
sion of the painfully elaborate theories con- 
nected with the iron industry; for exper 
ience shows us that even with a perfect com 
position of our charges, carelessness in hand- 
ling can ruin the work, whereas il the mix- 
ture is off, no amount of attention 1n its 
manipulation will correct it. 1 am inclined 
to think that as time passes on, everything 
will tend toward a more simple explanation 
of the occurrences which now puzzle us, and 
as the underlying truths gradually come to 
the surtace, the field of view will broaden, 
and we will begin to see things more as the) 
really are. It may be years yet before even 
the more common phenomena are satisfac 
torily explained, and in the meantime it be 
hooves us not to jump at conclusions too 
soon, but to take that which is good, and 
carefully look out for further enlightenment 
in this most interesting, and, when condi 
tions permit, highly remunerative field. 

Discussion followed the reading, and it 
was finally decided to refer the paper to a 
special committee of five practical founders 
who should make special study and be pre 
pared to lead a more exhaustive discussion at 
the May meeting. President Taylor ap 
pointed as this committee Messrs. Fuller, 
Mobberly, Sleeth, Gilmore and Barker. 

After transacting routine business, and 
extending a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. 
Moldenke, the association adjourned. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Litts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association was held in 
the Builders’ exchange, Pittsburg, Mondays 
evening, May 24. In the temporary absence 
of the president, Robert Taylor, the vice 
president, William Yazle, took the chair. 

Benjamin DD, Fuller, of the Westinghouse 
Mlectri¢ Mnfg. Co., responded to a paper 
read ata former meeting by G. G. Moldenke, 
He said: 

“A cupola, to be run successfully, must be 
handled by a man who takes some interest 
and pride in the results; and, in these days 
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of active competition, when men seem to 
forget that there is anything to live for ex- 
cept’ business, it behooves every foundry- 
lnan to puy strict attention to his cupola. In 
the foundry of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., where L am employed, we have, 
lirst, for the light work, one ordinary 72 
inch, straight-line cupola, which was built 
by the Air-Brake Co., and which, I judge, 
Was designed with the view of melting hot 
iron and running a coustant stream, as it 
differs trom most cupolas in having the 
Wind box and tuyeres set quite low, the 
tuyeres being about 12 inches from the bot 
toui, This cupola gives excellent satisfac 
tlon in the hands of a good man; but in 
times gone by I have seen it bunged up 
tight, day after day, hanging full for three 
or four feet, and, when knocked out, great 
patches of clay and tire-brick would adhere 
tu the mass of slag and coke, leaving the 


shell exposed in large spots. 


Z The cupola 


ah, When spoken to about it, would have 
first one excuse and then another. The 


blast was weak; the coke was not voud: 


the clay was poor, ete. When the matter 
Was sifted down, it came to this: ‘Lhe 


trouble was brought about by a too warm 


friendship between the cupola man and 


John Barleycorn. One man after another 


Was tried until, in self-defense, a laboring 
Ian, or helper (a bright fellow) was given 
the job and educated up to the proper way 
of handling the cupola, and we have had but 
very little trouble for three or four years. 
“OF first importance IL hold good coke. 
Inv experience L have 


In 
seen, one day, iron 
melted with poor coke, dull and lacking life 
amd tuidity, and when light castings from 
the heat were placed under the high speed 
drill, they were found to be very hard. The 
hext day, with precisely the same mixture 
of iron and a different quality of coke. the 
iron Was hot and tluid, and the castings 
proved to be fully up as to softness and 
strength. A good clean washed coke. low 
In suiphur, should be used where castings 
are light, and must be soft. In this class 
of work, requiring a very fluid iron, we find 
the best results melting at a ratio of about 
1 to Jl. or 1 to 8, with a blast pressure of 
about 10° ounces This, again, depends 


largely upon the quality of the coke used. 


Our fan is a No. 8 Sturtevant blower, run 
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at 2,000 revolutions per minute. The large 
pulley over which the belt passes which 
drives the fan, is on a shaft coupled ujy.di- 
rect to a 25-h, p. electric motor, which gives 
perfect satisfaction. This is a good point 
in economy where the plant is large enough 
to have a central power plant with electric 
generator. My experience has been entirely 
With the Sturtevant fan, and from observa- 
tion taken elsewhere | am inclined to be- 
lieve that this style of blower is the besi 
for the foundry. This, like everything else, 
is a matter of opinion. 

“As to time of melting: We can melt as 
faust as we can handle the iron. I have seen 
the tap hole opened at 3.50 and not closed 
until 4:30; but this was when we had a 
large amount of bench work, and conse- 
quently a large number of men to handle 
the iron. This can be done by having a 
constant pressure from your fan and nol 
being too skimp with the coke on the bed. 
Prom 1.40 to 1,550 pounds of coke on the 
bed, and 400 pounds between charges of 
$000 pounds iron, 1 find gives good results. 
In my estimation, eight tons per hour is 
eood everyday melting. 

“Our cupola is fitted with a slag hole, but 
this | have never found occasion to use, ex 
cept Where the melt was above 50,000 
pounds when it was beneticial. Limestone 
or some equally good flux IT would recom 
mend for use. 1 have tried to do without 
but the results do not pay. 

“In speaking of slag, I will relate a little 
experience which we have lately passed 
through. Our firm sent from each VPitts- 
burg factory a car of serap, among which 
was a lot of old annealing boxes and bot- 
tom, and, when this was used in as small 
aun amount as 500 or 600 pounds, on the last 
charge it caused the slag to boil up the min 
ute the fan was stopped, filling the tuyere 
box and running from all four peep holes, 
or openings, until the cupola was surrounded 
by a mass. When the bottom was dropped 
it resembled a lake of boiling taffy. This 
Was repeated for several nights, and finally, 
in an effort to get rid of the stuff, 4,000 
pounds were put on the last charge, to- 
gether with some pig, to be run into a 
Weight. What iron we got out of this en 
tire amount was wheeled back to the cupola 
platform in one wheelbarrow load. What 
Was in it you may guess, but if any of you 








get hold of such stuff sell it if you can, and 
if you cannot then give it away. 

“The gates, sprues and scrap from the 
day’s heat should be put through the clean- 
ing barrel before using. This will result in 
cleaner castings, and quite a saving can also 
be obtained by carefully picking over the 
coke from the bottom. But the use of much 
fine, small shot is not advisable. 

“We also have, for our heavier work, a 
72-inch Whiting cupola with large wind box, 
with double set of tuyeres, upper and lower. 
The upper set we have bricked up, as we 
can get more satisfaction from the use of 
the one set. This cupola is fitted with a 
No, 10 Buffalo forge blower, driven by mo 
tor at 1,400 revolutions per minute, «and 
Will melt at about the ratio of 1 to 8% or 9, 
the iron required for this class of work not 
being so fluid. As I said before, the run 
ning of a cupola depends largely upon the 
nan, the equipment, and last, but not least, 
the coke. I do not consider it economy to 
cut down to too great an extent the coke 
Where hot, fluid iron is desired; but we 
must be governed by existing circumstances 
in all cases.” 

The responses to the invitation to discuss 
the sulyject were both prompt and numer- 
ous, and nearly all of the 80 foundrymen 
present participated. Later in the evening 
the subject, “Center Blast,” was brought up, 
and, by request Mr. Thos. D. West explained 
by the use of a blackboard the workings of 
iu center blast. Messrs. Yagle, Sterritt, Tay- 
lor, Fuller, Sleeth, Christian, Barker and 
McDonald spoke of various difficulties con- 
nected with the center blast, to all of which 
Mr. West responded. 


Some Notes of the Recent Convention. 


Everybody wanted to shake hands with 
Thomas D. West. 

After all said and done, who knows more 
people than T..P. Kelly? 

Mr. ‘Thomas Devlin—you are always wel- 
come—as the flowers in May. 

W. W. Hearne covered first base and a lot 
of other bases for Matthew Addy & Com 
pany. 

We forgot to say that Mr. J. A. Walker’s 
paper on “Graphite” was a pretty smooth 
article itself, 
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F. W. Gibby and Joseph Best were the 
vice-presidents present; all the others sent 
their regrets. 

The Superior Charcoal Iron Company was 
ably represented by Messrs. Wm, Gahauser 
and I. B. Gaylord. 


I.. S. Brown, of Springfield, Mass., never 


attended a convention before. They cannot 


come often enough for him hereafter. 


If anyone should tell you that ©, T. Hol 
brook, of the Davis Coal & Coke Company, 
did not enjoy himself, he does not know the 
gentleman. 


Yes, the association is proud of such mem 
bers as J. A. Beckett and his paper on “Cu 
pola Practice” 
foundryman. 


ought to be read by ever) 
Mr. H. 
low a 


S. Vrooman was not seen to swal 
copy of Webster's 
though his paper on 


Unabridged, al- 
“Glue in Plumbago” 
vave rise to the rumor, 

No convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association should ever be called to 
called to order until J. I’. Lanigan, of Law 
rence, Mass., is present. 

Another one of those thoroughly practical. 
up-to-date men, who understand the foun- 
dry business in its most intricate details is 
J. G. Sadlier, of Springfield, O. 

J. M. Warner, of Rogers, Brown & War- 
her, Was one of the first to arrive and the 
last to leave. He reported having enjoyed 
himsele every minute of the time. 

John Meighan, of Dawson 
Meighan, Pittsburg, Pa., 


Brothers & 
never enjoyed him 
self more, and says that as long as he lives 
he will attend every convention. 

S. S. Knight never rote a ‘better thing 
und no one in his line of business ever wrote 
a better thing than his paper on the finan- 
cial phase of the chemists’ work in the foun- 
dry. 

J. S. Wilbraham attended strictly to busi 
ness during the entire session, and seemed 
glad to think he had had an opportunity to 
introduce the Green Blower to such a large 
nudience all at once. 

Come to think about it, Mr. S. Groves, of 
Taylor, Wilson & Company, Allegheny City, 
Pa., knows something about pipe founding 


as well as gear molding and gear molding 
machinery. 


The strangest and yet after all one of 


the most pleasant features of the entire 
gathering was to see Mr. Martin Fox, presi- 
dent of the Iron Molders’ Union, sitting by 
the side of President Schumann in the con 


vention hall during one of the sessions. 


After all, it is no wonder the Stove Men's 
Associations are so successful. If they have 
many such capable men as those who ap- 
peared before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association, it 


is easily 
accounted for, 


John Smith, Jr.. of S. F. 
pany, 


Ilodge & Com 
Detroit, lent valuable assistance in es 
corting parties of visiting foundrymen about 
the city, and many of them were loud in 
their praises of the many courtesies shown 
them by him. 

Yes, that man with the genial smile and 
hearty hand-shake who 
everyone was IF. A, 


seemed to know 


Goodrich, of Detroit. 


foundrymen always believe in 


Funny how 
and swear by the iron or coke they get from 
a man they like. 

The S. Obermayer Company was repre- 
H. FE. Frohman, John Hill 
and S. Hl. Merrick. We have no knowledge 


sented by Messrs 


that these guileless gentlemen ever thought 
of the main chance 
that 
ness right along. 


once, but we are of the 


opinion they were attending to busi 


Mr. Yagle, of Pittsburg, was a member of 


the committee that prepared the elaborate 
and interesting report dealing with the ad- 
visability of establishing a protective asso- 
ciation, and took a deep interest in the af- 


fairs of the convention from the opening 


session until the closing one. 


Messrs. V. L. Whitehead and A, J. Miller, 
of Whitehead Brothers’ Company, were sur- 
prised at our western hospitality. It may 
not be up to the eastern brand, but those 
tried it 


who have have been good enough 


to say that it is something quite agreeable 


nnd leaves no unpleasant effect behind. 


As for T. E. Malone and W. M,. Wilson, 
of J. S. MeCormick & Company, Pittsburg, 


why they outdid themselves trying to make 
every one happy and add a few more ac- 
their extensive list. Both 
element in 


quaintances to 
are popular and the personal 


business must not be overlooked. 
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The Whiting Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany sent to the convention a team of thei 
best workers, and it is safe to bet that 


Messrs, G. 
that 
never for a moment neglected. 


A. True and 8S. 
their company’s 


T. Johnston saw 


to it interests Were 


G. H. Carver, of the Plano Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Was appointed chairman of the 
the 
and showed by his ready grasp of the prob 
lems that 


committee on revision of constitution, 
the committee that he 
The re 


port of the committee was brief, but covered 


confronted 
was the right man for the place. 


all the ground. 


It was to be expected, of course, that W. 
J. Keep would be the center of more or less 
had 
number 


attention, and he every reason to be 


pleased at the who congratulated 


him on the grand educational work he was 


doing for the benetit of those who desired 
more thorough information concerning those 
practical subjects about which he is a well 
recognized authority. 


member of the Committee 
Mr. Wm. 
and reflected credit 
the Western Foundrymen’s Association, and 


As i 
ticeship 


on appre 1 


Kerguson did great ser 


vice upon himself and 


by the same token the very excellent work 


done by that association on the apprentice 


ship matter formed the basis of the report 
of the special committee appointed to con 


sider that subject. 


The trade journals of America also know 


un good thing when they see it. That's why 


George W. Cope and J. Iw. Hanes were on 
hand to speak for The Iron Age, A. L. Find 
ley to see that The Iron Trade Review was 
remembered, EK, H. Putnam watched the in 


terests of The Tradesman and ID). Stern and 


Ss. P. Johnston made things pleasant on be 


half of the American Artisan. 


Pittsburg and Chicago both hang on to 


\\ ise 


M. 


In the former case a 
Mr. I. 


a vice-presidency. 


Was made in the case of 


selection 


Krank, of the Frank-Kneeland Machine 
Company, With whom the foundry business 
is a hobby, and Chicago, the Central West 
and the Western Foundrymen’s Association 
are all ably represented by Mr. C. W. Wolff. 
of the L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 
The steamer Promise had been well pro 


visioned by the entertainment committee 


and during the ride to Lake St. Clair and 
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returning nearly to the head of Lake Erie. 
who showed the 


Was 


everyone least inclination 
promptly revived 
by some of the good things stored on the 
lower deck. A band had 


for number of 


to become fatigued, 


been 
ladies 


also pro- 
the and 
gentlemen indulged in dancing, which gave 
the whole party a cheerful aspect and pro- 
moted sociability to the utmost. 


vided and a 


The paper by Mr. Henry Gretener, of Win- 
lerthur, Switzerland, describing the foundry 
of Sulzer Brothers, of that place, was about 
us interesting as anything that came before 
the convention. The fact that the paper 
Was illustrated by about thirty stereopticon 
Views and showed with great clearness many 
Interesting features of their extensive works 
added 


occasion, 


greatly to the enjoyableness of the 
This paper will later on be re- 
produced in full in the columns of THE 
FOUNDRY, and as far as possible it will 
be illustrated with 


the original photographs. 


engravings made from 
It was an honor that 
its full 
of the 
Manutacturing 


many hay 
the 

Brown & 

Company, 


may hot 


appreciated at value to have 


superintendent famous 
Sharpe Provi- 
> 


dence, R. 1, at the convention and taking 


an active part in all the proceedings as a 
member of the committee on the apprentice- 
Mr. Viall valuable 


few men were better qualified 


ship question. rendered 


service, and 
to do it than he, because of the amount of 
attention this company has always given the 


upprenticeship question. Probably in no 


Ianufacturing establishment in America is 


this subject considered as important or is 


as thoroughly systematized as in Brown & 
Sharpe's. 

THE FOUNDRY 
Mr. Howard Evans, Secretary of the Phila 
delphia 


has sung the praise of 


foundrymen’s Association and 


Treasurer of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, so frequently and thoroughly 


that we feel as if there really was nothing 


else to say. 
As the father of the whole Foundrymen’s 
Association idea, Mr. Evans will always be 
a couspicuous figure wherever he goes. 

In addition to the possession of the fae- 
ulty of making a friend of everyone he 
meets, Mr. Evans always makes those with 
Whom he comes in contact feel happier, and 
the world will be the better for his having 


lived in it. 
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Mr. Pfahler’s address, delivered as a pre 


face to the report of the committee appoint 
ed to consider the “defense” question, Was 
a gem that those who heard it will not soon 
forget. But it remained for Mr. Hlenry Crib 
ben, by the force of his unanswerable logic, 
strong personality, effective manner, to say 
nothing of the lofty sentiments he enumer 
ated, to sweep away any false idea or ob 
jection that existed in the minds of 
present. 


those 


Those who heard these gentlemen were a 


unit in admitting that what they had = said 


was alone worth coming to Detroit to hear. 


If the truth must be told let it be known 
that if those who attended the convention 
had a good time, they can thank the mem 
bers of the various local committees. who 
put in considerable time trying to perfect 
the necessary arrangements, 

The chairmen of 
hamely Messrs. J. 
Thos. H. 


the various committees, 
R. Russel, H. S. Hodge, 
Simpson, W. J. Keep and Oliver 
Phelps, treasurer of the general committee, 
were especially conspicuous in their efforts, 
and those who were present little know how 
much these 


gentlemen did to make the 


meeting a pleasant one, 
At the outset the Philadelphia Foundry 

men’s Association selected Mr. Francis Schu 

mann as its president, and he was unani 

ously re-elected each year until at the last 

lection he insisted upon retiring, 

Ile was the unanimous choice for the po 


sition of President of the American 


Association at the 


‘oun 
Philadelphia 
meeting last year and with much reluctance 
accepted, 


drymen’s 


This year he was again prevailed upon to 


serve, although again he sincerely desired 


to see some one else in the position. 
The foundrymen of America certainly owe 


Mr. Schumann a debt of gratitude that 


will be a hard matter for them to ever re 
pay. 
By having at its head a gentleman of such 


splendid mechanical and scholarly attain 


ments the association has been wonderfully, 


Strengthened, and any measure of 


SUCCESS 


that may ultimately be attained must he 


largely credited to the unusual 


contidence and esteem in whieh its) Presi 


dent is held. 


degree of 


It would have been a hard task to have 


found any number of those in attendance 
at the convention who agreed entirely con 
cerning any proposition that might be pro- 
posed for consideration. 

For all that, there were exactly seventy- 
three present at one of 
Plumbago 


the sessions of the 
Club, who united in insisting that 
it was the greatest event of the entire meet- 
ing. After the reception at 
Wednesday 
Smith, 


Harmonie Ilall 
Vice-President J. 1). 
who was compelled to act as presi- 
Llibbs, 
number of his friends 
in the cafe of the Felloweraft Club and there 


evening, 


dent, owing to the absence of J. S. 


vot together a large 


ensued a scene of mirth that none present 
had ever seen equaled before. 

The officers of the Plumbago Club had 
provided a generous musical programme con 
sisting of a number of good singers, together 
With local elocutionists, and the fun was 
fast and furious from about 


until three in the 


half past ten 
morning. Those who were 
present will never forget it, and those who 
were not are determined to be at the next 


session. 


The change in the constitution of the as- 


sociation ought to meet with the approval 


of every member. 
In the first place, all admission fees were 
abolished, 

In the second place, the dues were reduced 


from S12 per annum to SLO per annum, pry 


able half yearly 

In the third place, a provision was inserted 
to the effect that members of the various 
local associations would only be called upon 
to pay SS per year as dues to the American 
Association. This ought to have the effect 
of bringing to the support of the American 
Foundrymen's 


the local 


\ssociation every member of 


scattered over the 


nssociations 
country that are not yet members, 


It might also suggest to the local associa 


tions that it ought to be a good plan for 


them to adopt a similar resolution. By so 


doing they would bring both the locals ana 


the national body closer together, each would 


feel more than they do now the need ot 


the support and inthuence of the other, and 
it would be a step in the right direction, 


The meeting in Detroit set the example, 


and the decisions of the local organizations 
will be 


looked for with interest. 
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May His Shadow Never Grow Less. 


Henry Cribben, the grand old man of the 


foundry business in America, was after all 


really the most conspicuous figure among 


the many prominent men present at the 
conventions held by the foundrymen in this 
city last month. 

Ile was a molder during the earlier years 
of his life. and afterwards a union soldier, 
record of battles, and 
that seem 


Later on, after the close 


with a adventures 


various almost too ro- 


ESCAPES 
mantic to be true. 
of the war, we find him again in the sand 
heap, and here he became conspicuous for 
some of those traits that marked his after 
life. 

Ife took an unusually prominent part im 
the affairs of the Iron Molders’ Union, ncn 
more so than we have room to refer to In 
any way here, and was known far and wide 
for his stalwart faith in organization, when 
properly conducted, to remedy many of the 
evils arising where individuals in 
any capacity are left free to compete with 
; of all and the 


always 


each other to the detriment 

advantage of no one. 
The 

and the experiences of those days have both 


edueation he at this time received 


much to do with the work of after years 


that forever will make the name of THlemry 


Cribben a household word in the home of 


every molder and the oftice of every foun 


drvman on the North American continent. 


Starting later on in business for himself 


with a few molder associates, whose com 


bined capital was only a few hundred dol 


lars. he has gradually prospered, until he 


has become one of the best known and suc 


vessful among the many prosperous manu 


facturers who have made reputations for 


themselves during the past fifty years in this 
country, 


During the latter years of his life, prompt 
ed no doulst largely by the earlier incidents, 


he has given much time to the subject of 


quietly settling all disturbances of his em 


ploves, especially foundry employes, by the 
peaceful methods of arbitration, rather than 


the more common one of might against 


right. 
No greater 


g evidence of his phenomenal 


hold upon the esteem, ves. the affections of 


his associates in the Defense Association 


all of whom are, as it 


were, his competitors 


iu business, could 


be offered than 


the fact 
that they to a unit vie with each other in 
vouchsafing to Henry Cribben the honor of 
being the one man who had done more for 
them, their business and their employes than 
any man alive. Only those who are thor- 
oughly informed concerning the phenomenal 
record made by the 
the time of 


Defense Association 
its formation can realize 
What &n inestimable blessing it has been to 
employers and employes alike. 

Mr. Cribben and the Defense Association 
have practically 


from 


demonstrated under the 
ost severe and trying conditions the value 
of their method of kindly treating their em- 
ployes, and have established a precedent 
that with more or less variation could be al- 
most universally used in thousands of cases. 

Strangely enough. the greatest opposition 
he has encountered has been from employ- 
ers similarly situated to himself, but time 
has proven the wisdom of his course. the 
soundness of his judgment, the humanity of 
the cause he has made his own. to fay 
nothing of the material benefit of it all. 

It would be futile to attempt an estimate 
in hard dollars and cents of the benefit. this 
policy has been to all interested and equally 
Would it be impossible to caleulate the ad 
Vantage to the world of the example set an] 
the blessings that have acerued to scores of 
manufacturers as a result of the adoption 
of Mr. Cribben’s ideas, but those who know 
him and know the facts. will always join 
with THE FOUNDRY in that he 
May live to see his vlan adopted as far 


possible 


hoping 
as 


* by all the foundrymen of Amerien. 


Among the Foundries. 


Jacob Haring has purchased the foundry 


at Nannet, N. Y. 


St. John & Schumacher are erecting a 


foundry at Fairmont, Minn. 
Floyd Wells is erecting an ad‘lition to his 
foundry at Royersford, Pa. 


J. R. Coats has opened a foundry and ma 
chine shop at Visalia, Cal. 


The Newberry Foundry, of Goshen. N. Y.. 


has been put in operation. 


The Belkaap Valve Co. 
foundry at Warren, Mass. 


is erecting a new 
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An addition is to be erected to the Abram 


(ox stove works at Lansdale, Pa. 


Shelor & Co. have nearly finished their 


new foundry plant at Pulaski, Va. 

Fred Shoaf, of West Newton, Pa., is in 
creasing the capacity of his foundry. 

Charles Tully has secured a lease of the 
Hooper foundry at Grand Island, Neb. 

It is that Frank Woodford in 
tends to establish a foundry at Oroville, Cal. 


reported 


The Kings County Iron Foundry of Brook 


Ivn, N. Y., will erect a new foundry, 100x120. 


Stringer & Rush have new 
foundry and forge shop at Sistersville, W. 


Va. 


opened al 


The plant of the Duval Engine Works at 
Roanoke, Va., will be removed to Columbia, 
Pa. 


The Ward Foundry Company, of 260 Moni 


tor st.. Brooklyn, N. Y., will erect a foun 
dry. 
The Union Iron Wks., of San Francisco, 


Cal.. is making several changes in its foun- 
dry. 


Paul Sladky has purchased and will oper 
ate the Kewaunee Iron Works at Kewaunee, 
Wis. 


The Union Foundry and Machine Co., of 
Allentown, Pa., are making additions to their 


plant. 


Bartlett. Hayward & Baltimore, 
Md.. contemplate the enlargement of their 


foundry. 


Co., of 


‘ 


S. H. Wood & Co. are breaking ground for 
a new foundry and machine shop at 
boo, Wis. 


Bara 


The Bailey foundry at Elkland, Pa., is be 
ing improved by the 
machinery. 


introduction of new 


O’Donnell & 
new foundry 
wood, S. D. 


Howard have 


and 


completed a 


machine shop at Dead- 


Charles and Joseph Walthers are erecting 
a foundry at the West Shore station, in Cox 
sackie, N. Y. 


The Putnam Foundry & Machine Co., of 


Putnam, Ct., has opened a branch at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


The Attalla Foundry & Machine Co., of 
Attalla, Ala., have commenced operations at 


their new plant. 
Stringer & Rush have started a foundry at 
Sistersville, W. Va., 


oil well supplies. 


for the manufacture of 


= 


Chile is reported to be offering a large bo 
nus for the location of an iron works in that 
southern republic. 


Chas. Armstrong, of Toledo, O., 


is report- 
ed as 


intending to 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Thos. H. 
dry at 


establish a foundry at 


Eastwood rebuild his 
MeMinnville, Tenn., which 
ceutly destroyed by fire. 


will foun 


Was re 


The Tri-State Mfg. Co.. of Huntington, W. 
Va., have completed their foundry and re 


sumed active operations. 


The Pulaski Foundry & Machine Works 
Co. has been organized at Pulaski. Va., with 


a capital stock of $5,000. 


Wm. Fulton and Geo. Swancutt have form- 
ed a partnership and will conduct a general 
foundry at Albany, Wis. 


White, Warner & Co., of Taunton Mass 
are contemplating further additions to their 


already extensive foundry. 


The new brass foundry of Messrs. Bartlett 
& Rowell, at Sunapee, N. H., is to be enlarg 


ed and its capacity doubled. 


The old Bay Foundry at Harrisburg. Pa. 
Is how occupied by J. Webber, who has es- 
tablished a new foundry concern. 


‘ 


S. R. White & Sons, Norfolk. Va.. will ex 
pend $80,009 in rebuilding their 


recently 
burned foundry and iron works. 


Stanley G, 
brick office 
Bramcote 


hlage & Co. have erected a large 
building at their 


Pottstown, Pa. 


foundries in 
near 
John G. Christopher will erect a foundry 
and engage in the manufacture of all kinds 
of machinery at Jacksonville. Fla. 


The Dallas (Texas) Foundry and Machine 
Works, which recently 


removed their plant 
from Fort Worth. h 


1S been put in operation. 


Barney J. Romaine, of Hackensaek, N. J 
whose foundry burned some months ago. has 


rebuilt the plant and 


comenced operations. 
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Local reports from Dolgeville, N. Y., 
thut the R. W. Tanner & Son Mfg. Co. pro 
pose to inerease the capacity of their plant. 

Bi. A. 
foltz foundry, at Mt. 
he will overhaul and place in active opera 


state 


srown, of Pittsburg, has leased the 


Pleasant, Pa., which 
tion. 

The Acton Ircn Works, Birmingham, Ala.. 
will enlarge their capacity and put in new 
machinery, such as lathes, shapers and pla 
ners. 

The Midvale Pa... 
is contemplating the erection of additional 


Foundry, of Allentown, 


buildings to facilitate their growing busi 
hess. 
Milo Austin, of Ellsworth, Me., has 


leased the Hopkins’ Foundry at that place 


will at commence operations 


therein. 


and once 


The Alstine-Meldrum Co. has 


purchased a 350x220-foot site in the suburbs 


Snead-Van 


of Louisville, Ky., to which it will remove its 
foundry. 

Michael Fitzgerald, of Yonkers, N. Y., has 
that city upon 


purchased a factory site in 


which he will erect a building suitable for 
a foundry. 

WwW. T 
West. of 


operate a 


Swain, of Savannah, Ga., and C. E. 
Big Rapids, Mich., will erect and 
foundry and machine works at 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

F. W. Miller, of Le Roy, N. Y. 
ciated himself with C. W. and the 
firm will hereafter be known as the F. W 


Miiler Mfg. Co. 


has asso 


Bradley 


Burling 
The 
warehouse 


The Murray Iron Works Co., of 


ton. Ia.. continues enlarging its plant. 
latest addition contemplated is a 


for carrying material. 


The Mt. (Mich.) 


low Company are going at once into active 


Pleasant Foundry and 


business. This plant was burned out in the 


big fire two years ago. 

The Rippel Mfg. Co., of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
lease of the B. & O. 
located at Columbus, O., which they will con 


have secured a shops 


vert into a foundry. 


The improvements at Beach «& Co.'s iron 
Medina, N. Y., are 


completion 


foundry, at rapidly ap 


proaching and the new plant, 


which is nearly four times the size of the 


old one, will soon be ready for use. 


The foundry of the Sumner Mnfg. Co., at 
itutchinson, Minn., which has been idle for 
some time, is being overhauled and put in 
shape to resume operation. 

The Uniontown Radiator Co. has been in 
corporated at Uniontown, Pa., with a capi 
tal stock of $25,000. James and Samuel Me! 
lon are among the promoters. 

The Davis & 
has been 


Ludwig Foundry Company, 
incorporated at Chicago, with a 
capital stock of $6,000 by Frank B. Davis 
Oscar Ludwig and Geo. E. Read. 

Two great French iron works, the Schnei 
ders of Creusot, and the Couet gun factor) 
at Havre, have amalgamated with the Forges 
et Chantiers r la Mediterannee. 

The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co, has 
been incorporated at Chicago, with a capital 
stock of $5,000, by Earle P. Sedgwick, J. A. 
Sedgwick and Hope Reed Cody. 

& Waltz, of 
have associated themselves with 


Wintersteen Colfax. lowa, 
Wm. Buh 
rer, Who will erect a foundry and look after 
that part of the firm’s business. 

Thomas Fasset, of the St. Louis Car Wheel 
Co., has accepted a position as superinten 
dent of the foundry department of the St 
Charles Car Works, St. Charles, Mo. 

Joseph Hinerth has sold the plant of th: 
Highgate Foundry Co., at Highgate, Vt., to 
a stock company, of which he will remain a 


large share owner and principal manager. 


The Locke Regulator Company, of Salem, 
Mass., are putting up a new building. They 
will use the new 


structure as a foundry, 


making their own castings in the future. 


A new iron and brass foundry is to be 
erected shortly by the Wisconsin Machinery 
Company at Milwaukee, Wis.. to be oper 


ated in connection with its present business 


Boeckh & Beuthin, the foundrymen of 
Prairie Du Chien, Wis., have dissolved part- 
nership and the business will be continued 
under the 


firm name of Charles Beuthin. 


The Brightman Mfg. Co., of Millersburg. 
O., will build an addition of 60x90 to its 
shops. The new department is to be used 


for polishing shafting and for foundry pur 
poses. 

The 
have 


Ridgely & 
been 


Johnson Tool Company 
Springfield, I11., 


for the manufacture of valveless pneumatic 


incorporated at 
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hammers, designed for riveting, chipping and 


calking. 
Mr. Jas. MelLaughlin. 


Pumping 


formerly with the 


Piss Kngine Company, has been 
elected general manager of the Gray’s Ferry 
& soiler Phiilsacel 


oundry Company, of 


phia, Pa. 


that the firm of McKinley 
York city, 
South Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


the latter 


It is reported 
& Smack, New 
plant of the 


have bought the 


Steam Engine 


Co., in and will remove to 


place. 
The 


been 


Heelan 
incorporated 
The 
Charles Michael 


\\ orks, ol 
With a 


Iron hits 


Brookly lh, 


stock ot 


capital 
Niels 


Brooklyn 


SVL O00, Poulsov 


and B 


directors are 
Kiger, of 
New York City. 


edward Fils, of 


Mott Co.. of New York city, who 
North American 


several 


The: J. ku. 
have been operating the 
Iron Works in Brooklyn for 
have closed up this shop and removed thi 


years, 


work to their New York foundry 

The Wiseonsin Machinery Co., at Milwau 
kee. contemplates the erection this spring 
of an iron and brass foundry in connection 


with its business. The plant is owned by 


Chris. Heinrich and Fred. 

The 
has been 
Va.. with a capital stock of $50,900. A 


Jalzendahl. 


Reel 


Parkersburg, W. 


Parkersburg Rig & Company 
incorporated at 
foun 
dry and machine shop will be erected John 
Crawford is secretary and manager. 

The Kennedy Valve 
street, New York 
iron and brass foundry at its 


Mfg. Co.. of 73 John 


city, is about to erect a 


new works af 
Coxsackie, N. Y., for the manufacture of 


light and heavy cast-iron and brass valves 
Work 
Derwent foundry at Ellwood City, 


has begun on the rebuilding of the 


Pa., which 


burned some weeks ago. stock 


The capital 


has been inerensed. Three large brick build 


ings will be erected and several smaller ones 
The 


of St. 


American Hoist & Derrick 
Paul, Minn., 


new machinery. 


Company, 
will enlarge its plant and 
The shop will 
be 98x140 feet. of brick, stone and steel. The 


addition to its 


install new 


company will also make an 


foundry. 


Room will be provided for two 15-ton ait 


AS Ma 
completion of the 


furnaces at the Leechburg Foundry 


the 
building to the main foundry 


chine Co.’s plant on 


iddition now 


An electric traveling crane and an electric 


light plant will be installed. 


The Kepp Gear Wheel & 
\llegheny, Pa.., 


Foundry Co., of 


Whose plant was totally de 


stroyed by fire some time ago. has complet 


ed its new plant and equipped it 


They 


orders 


with the 


most modern machinery advise us 


of their ability to fill all 
Mr. H. T 


(Ind.) 


promptly. 
with the An 
Machine Works, 
neral manager of the Aet 


Strouse, formerly 


derson Foundry & 


and more jutely eg 


na Foundry & Machine Company, Warren, 
O., has accepted the position of manager 
With the Monongahela Tin Plate Company, 


Pittsbu 


The Seneca Falls Mfg Co., of Seneca Falls. 


N. Y.. is about to begin the construction 
of a large brick addition to the plant on 
Bridge strest. The iron foundry is also to 


be enlarged by an addition extending. it is 


stated, over the enst portion of the Manro 


mill site. 


The Glenville (Ha.) Machine 
has decided to rebuild its foundry 


had 


Foundry and 


Company 


building, re ‘ently destroved by fire. It 


been rumored that the plant was to be re 
moved to York City. but the company has 
decided to remain at the old loeation at 


Glenville 


The Worcester Foundry Co., of Worcester. 
Miass.. has been compelled to temporarily 
cease operacions, its plant having been pur 


Chased by the city through condemnation 


that the 


another 


proceedings. It is reported 


com 


pany will attempt to secure favor- 


able loecatic: 
The Missouri 


Louis, Ill. is 


Malle iri 


extensive 


Iron Co., East St 


making ilterations 


in its six double annealing ovens, changing 


the entire annealing room to conform to the 


latest furnaces built by the Vlatt people 
The work will require several weeks’ time 
for its completion 

Olney & Lamrow, of Fairfield. O.. and W 
I’. Chapin, of Shelby. have formed a co-part 
nership and purchased the plant of The 
Beecher Furnace & Edy. Co.. at Shelby. O 
They will continue to manufacture the 
Beecher Furnace in connection with operat 
ing a general found: 

The Curtis Bey Brass & Metal Works of 


Baltimore, Md.. will double thi capacity of 


Its present plant and make other 


extensive 
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improvements, including the erection of an 


additional vuilding, 40x100 feet and two 


stories high. In addition to this, a new iron 
foundry is to be built. 

E. C. Campbell and Thos. Stultz, of Joplin, 
have purchased the Carthage Foundry and 


Machine Shop at Carthage, Mo. Mr. Camp 


bell is a well Known foundry man and was 
in the employ of John Freeman for a num 
ber of years and later proprietor of the 


Webb City foundry. 


It is reported that the construction of 
works for the Savannah Locomotive Works 
& Supply Co., 
The incor 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. W. 


C. McDonough and 


at Savannah. Ga.. will soon be 


begun. company was recently 


Thos. Ballantyne are 
among those interested. 

An addition has been made to the exten 
sive plant of the Bangor (Me.) Foundry and 
Machine Works. 
facilities 


This latest enlargement cf 


consists of a boiler shop 100x80 


feet. thoroughly with 


th» latest and most improved tools and ma 


equipped throughout 
chinery for boiler manufacture. 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell, the 
New York city, have leased 
the property of the West Point Foundry Co.. 
at Cold Spring, 


well-known 
foundrymen of 


N. Y.. and will remove their 
extensive foundry to that suit- 


able buildings have been erected and needed 


place after 


alterations taken place in the present equip 
ment 
James Lathwood, the well known foundry- 


man, of Pittsburg, Pa.. whose plant was con 


demned for boulevard purposes, has secured 


a site on Twenty-second street. Mr. Lath- 


wood will immediately proceed to erect new 
buildings of brick and iron suitable for the 


foundry trade The ground measurements 


ire 145x154 feet. 


J. Bo Ehrsam & Sons, machinists and 
founders, of Enterprise, KNas.. have lately 
built and equipped shops at that city. and 


are TOW 
Phe 


completing a foundry, 40x60) feet. 


firm manufactures engines, boilers, and 


elevator equipments, power transmission. 


ete, and operates their plant under the 


name of the Enterprise Machine Works. 


Michi 


146.860 tons, us 


Phe production of charcoal irom by 


san furnaces ing S96 was 


against SS7OO tons im ISM. The output by 


furnaces in S96 was as follows Antrim, 


32.134 tons: Elk Rapids, 16.885 tons; Excel 


sior, 17.906 tons: Gaylord, 10.563 tons; Per 
insula, 6542 tons; Spring Lake, 25,610) tons 
Pioneer, 23,849 tons; Union, 13.5804tons, 


The Acme Malleable Irom Works, of Bui 
falo. N, Y.. is erecting an absolutely — fir 
proof building for the storage of their pa 
terns. This building is 50 feet 


feet long. 


wide and 69 
The building will be constructed 
of non-combustible material and the frame 
work will be of steel, the covering of cor- 
rugated iron, and the racks supporting the 
patterns will also be made of metal. 
Mallary Bros. & Co. have purchased the 
old Crockett Iron Works property, on Fourth 
street, Macon, Ga., at one time the most 
notable estublishment of the kind in that 
section of che State. 
machinery, 
Start 


They will put in new 
rehabilitate the old 
them up at an early date. 


works and 
They pro 
pose to manufacture steam engines and ma 
chinery. 

4 conpany has formed under the 
title of the Landis Tool Co., which will im- 
mediately rebuild the works of the 
Bros., Waynesboro, Pa., recently burned, and 


been 


lis 


Landi 
hopes are entertained of the 
again in operation in about 60 days. Dr. A 
H. Stickler is president; Daniel Hoover, vic 
president; J. E. 
urer, and A. 


works being 


Frantz. secretary and tre 


B. Landis is superintendent of 
the new company. 


The Hillsdale (Mich. Furnace and Foun 
dry Co. 
tal of 


has been incorporated with a cay 
SHO,000, and the 


officers 
have been chosen: M, Wash 


following 
President, E, 
burn; vice-president, S. H. Smith: secretary 
Geo. N. Smith. Chas. M 


the manager of the company, is 


and treasurer, 
Armstrong, 
a practical foundryman and furnace builde 
The ground and building of the KE. M 
Washburn Coal Co. has been purchased by 
the company, and work on a new building 
commenced. 


The Grand Trunk Railway Company lias 
entered into a 
Car Wheel 
Car Wheel Inanufacture fo 
the railway what car wheels it will requi 
The contract will run for oa 
and the 


contract with the 


Company and the St, 


Montreal 
Thomas 
Company to 


term) of years 


companies mentioned have leas 


the present plant of the Grand Trunk. 
understanding and 


intention leing that t 


lanufacture of the wheels will be enarr 











Pas 
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Hamilton, and «. Kk. 


ho oth 


Douville. at 
resent mechanical superintendent of tie 
Grand ‘Trunk Railway, will remain here as 
seneral manager of the foundry. The con 
tractors will likely manufacture wheels for 
street railway and electric lines, as well as 


for the Grand Trunk 


The Du Bois, Pa.. 


ire rebuilding their old shops and erecting 


Bois Tron Works, Du 


additional buildings. The new — buildiugs 


consist of a foundry, SOXTO0O) feet: boiler 
shop, SOxXTOO feet, and machine shop. SOx260 
feet. The material used in construction is 
root will be of 


steel and briek, and the 


slate. There will be three traveling cranes 
aud several small jib cranes. All the cranes, 
With the foundry lifts and drop for break 
hye castings, will be worked and controlled 
by compressed air. In 


every departinent 


the works will be equipped according to 


They 


the most modern ideas are expected 


to be in full running order by August 1. 


Specialties of manufacture will be mining 


machinery and a water tube boiler of new 


‘onstruction. The works are under the 
superintendence oof 4. Ho. McEwen Co., 


Ridgeway, Pa. 
ELEGANT EDGES IR 
Obituary. 

STEPHEN BERRY. 
Stephen Berry, one of the incorperators ot 
the Bangor (Me.) Foundry & Machine Com 


many, died, aged S4. 
HIRAM G. BEATTIE. 


Hiram G. Beattie. who recently died at 
Varietta,. Pa.. was the manager of the Mar 
ettrn Hollow Ware & Enameling Company 


that city. He was 40 years of age 


FREDERICK DAVEY. 
Frederick Davey. manager of the toundrs 
epartment of the Turner & Seymour Mfg 
‘ompany, of Torrington, Conn., died sud 
enly of heart failure at the Murray Hill Ho 
tel, New York. 


at city. 


while on a business Visit to 


WILLIAM C. DURANT. 


William C. Durant died in Watervliet. N 


May 2d, at the age of 76. He removed 


— 


Watervliet in the early fifties and em 


rked in the foundry business, under the 


Buswell, Durant & Company 


m name of 


Mr. Durant was the inventor of the ventila- 


ting. self-feeding process in base burning 


stoves, from which he derived considerable 
revenue, 
ET =“ 
Fire Fiend. 
Eckhart’s foundry 
by a fire at Quakertown, Pa 


was entirely destroye.l 


The Empire Foundry of Troy. N. Y., suf 
fered slightly from a recent visit of fire 


A small blaze 
Wood 


took place in the foundry ot 
Rushfield, Minn., 


1 
Bros... 


April 30 
\ slight blaze occurred at the 
Bros 


foundry of 


Greener & Co., Chicago, on May 7 


Brown & Boggs foundry at Hamilton 
Ont... was visited by a small fire some time 


lZ 0. 


The foundry, operated by Perry Byers, at 


Leetonia, Ohio, was damaged by a recent 
fire. 

There was a small blaze in the foundry of 
the Springfield Foundry Co 
May 6. 

The A. P 
Racine, Wis.. 
fire on May 12 


Pittsburg, Pu 


Dickey Mfg. Co.'s foundry at 
suffered a slight damage by 
The foundry 
Works. 


by fire a short time ago 


of the Atlanta Machine 


Atlanta. Ga was severely damaged 


Joseph Reid's foundry and machine shop 
at Oil City, Pa.. 
Mav 14 


were destroved Dy a fire on 


Loss, $20,000 


Pne Baldwin Brass Works. located at pal) 


Kast Randolph st.. Chicago, was damaged to 


the extent of SB.0000 by tire 


\ recent fire in H. C. Fisher's foundry 


Long Islan] Citv. N. \ did a damage esti 


mated at $1.C00, covered by insurance 


The foundry of the Miller Iron Co 


Providence. R. 1... was damaged to the extent 
Of $10,000 by fire on May 19 Loss parthy 


covered by INSUrahee 


Mhe pattern room of the McElwaine-Riel 
ards Foundry & Machine Works, Noblesville. 
Ind., was burned out recently with a loss o 


$10,000, covered by insurance 


The Somerville lron Works, East Somer, 
ville. Miass.. 


number of valuable patterns by a fire which 


sustained the loss of a 


lara 


occurred in their foundry on April 25 
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At of the Globe” Tron 


Works, weakened by recent floods, collapsed, 
The The 


datmage is estimated 


Dayton, O., part 


workmen had a narrow escape. 


at SOOO), 

The foundry of Van Fleet & Nixon, near 
North Wales, Pa., 
fire May 10, together with a number of valu- 


wis partly destroyed bs 


able patterns. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance, 

The large machine shops owned by A. B 
sr. FE: 
almost completely destroyed by fire, the loss 


Landis, in Waynesboro, L’a., were 


amounting to nearly $50,000. The foundry 
buildings were the only ones that escaped 


destruction. 


The 
pany’s plant, at 


Foundry & Machine Com 


Tenn., 


Dickson 
Dickson, Was entire 


ly destroyed by a recent fire. Lee Shawl and 


Mrs. T. Fy. MceLeevy, the owners, lost 84,000, 
and Scott Bros., the lessees, $1,500. The 
foundry is supposed to have caught from a 
camp fire built by some tramps near one 
of the buildings. There was no insurance, 
and everything is a total loss. It will be re 
built. 
Correspondence. 

Kditor THE FOUNDRY: 

T have watehed with much interest) the 
discussion that has been going on for some 
months past relative to the virtue of pour 
ing large castings, with open or closed ris 
ers, us a preventive for drawing down of 
copes, and while each individual writer has 


brought out good points showing much Jogi 
cal 


fied that the most essential part of the oper 


thought and reasoning, | am not satis 


ation in molding as a preventive for this 
vrievance has been touched upon, and that 
is the proper use of the rammer. One writ 
ero says copes become hard and dry while 
the mold is filling, and has told us that he 
has proved this to his own satisfaction, at 
least, by casting a square plate half full in 


a closed flask and immediately removivg the 
the dried 


Irie, 


one-fourth 
but 


and finding sand 


cope 


inch deep. This may be yet no 


evidence (from my experience) that this dry 


ing prevents the drawdown. [ have 


hundreds of plates 2Ox15x5 inches thick, re 


quiring two kinds of iron. After the mold 
was half filled it would have to stay in that 


condition long enough for the iron to nearly 
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made 


set before filling balance of mold, sometinies 
a 


long as three or four minutes, risers 4] 


us 
Ways being left open, this being a very try 
ing test as to the drying of copes as a pre 
With 
all 
as possible, T have had them made [) 


ventive. same molders, sand prep 


aration and other conditions alike as 


hear 
a week at a time with no sign of drawdown 
then again for days all kinds of drawdowis 
mind th 


would oceur, thus showing to my 


trouble lay in the mechanical manipulation 


and after following the job up closely [ an 


prepared to say that with sand of the rig] 


consistency properly tempered and rane 
right such jobs can be done with a certainty 
and it can be just as certainly spoiled if 1 

Whole operation is not properly done, An 
other writer lays all the trouble to eoverin 


too much of large partings with sand one 
half to three-fourths inch deep at once, as 
the delay 
the 
filling 


thought 


occasioned by setting gaggers lets 
the 
This 


but IT have 


sand become dry and subsequen 


does not adhere to it. on firs 


would seem rensonable, 
eleven Poot 


the 


knowledge of a where 
bed 
left over night in the condition stated above 
the the 


Without any spraying or sprinkling and 


case an 


rubbing was being made and 


COM 


and next morning work continue 


fron 


job was perfect, and risers being cut 
outside were left open. 


\nother writer charges slow pouring as 


being responsible) for drawdowns, and 


sometimes thought so myself, but LT have 
cause in mind of a casting of peculiar desig 


lots 


weighing about 5,000 pounds that gave 


of trouble from this cause, and T advocat 


with 
the 


larger gates and quicker filling 


Were 


or less success until one day molder 


either forgot to ream out his gates or placed 


them half or more on the center core, and 
in casting the iron just dribbled into the 
mold, and all hands said it certainly would 
be drawn down all over, but mueh to out 
surprise in the morning there was no sigil 
of sueh. 

Now, with such examples before us is if 
not best where this trouble occurs to exams 
ine well the manipulation of the job, for 


certainly with the same kind of material té 


work with the molder, with careful atter 
tion, should) produce like results from daf 
to day Molders as a rule will exercise al, , 
possible care in ramming up the drag sidé 
of a mold, knowing full weil that a “| 4 





ines Bhlow of the rammer will produce a swell or 
sal] i, scab, but when it Comes to ramming up 
\ 1 cope the same care is lost sight of, while 
( f both sides are treated with equal care 
rep ey as certainly will produce castings with 
e as Both sides equally sound. 


ol \iv reasoning that the rammer is. the 


OW ise of most of this trouble is inspired by 


»WiIS w fact that over hard ramming causes 
1 th wh density in portions of the cope 
Lion ut the steam generated by the heat 
I an om the metal in filling mold can 
ris t escape up through the cope, and, as is 
LTE 4 e case with a hard spot in the drag, the 
Vint) eam oor gas finds its way to the weakest 
itt it, which is the surface of the mold, and 
\! 


e only difference in the case cited, one 
NS Be called a seab and the other a drawdown. 
the case of the drag the iron flowing 
er the hard spot offers resistance to the 
nd flonting, while in the case of the cope 
— e pressure of steam or gas forces the 
nd off and it falls on the molten iron at 
ill. and the superfluous gas having escaped 
fore the metal reaches this spot, there 
in be nothing to make it blow, hence it 
sas kindly to the drawn-down portion as 
nue’ Disewhere, W. FERGUSON, 


Chicago, 


CORE OVEN AND BRASS FL RNACE. 

anid itor THE FOUNDRY 

bel ve We read your paper with considerable in 
(lesig est and of late have noticed particularly 
ve lots articles on core ovens. Our situation is 
ocalt s: Our foundry is small and most of our 
} morg e work is comparatively light. We have 
molder er had a satisfactory oven for baking 
placed es. We also run, in addition to othe 
‘e, aN’ Bork, in our foundry, a brass furnace, which 
110 th@@. cometimes in use every day for a week 
would i then is liable to be out of use for sey 
to oul 1 weeks. We want to build a core 
=! n which will answer for our cores, and it 
ssible use the same fire pot for brass fur 


J 
f 


e, not, however, as a rule using these 
yeNITMMSE th at once. We have learned by past 
stukes that to get the best results it is 
ssary not only to consult our own ex- 
nee, but that of others of larger ex 
ence than ourselves. Now it occurs to 
cise al, that there must be other foundrymen 
: ose wants are identical with ours. Also 
ab fs there must be among your correspond- 
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ents those who are much better fitted to 
plan what we want than we are ourselves, 
hence, if you could induce some of these 
correspondents not only to give their views 
cn the subject but to give a working plan of 
core oven meeting the above requirements, 
it would hit other readers besides ourselves. 
We feel the lack of experience in this mat 
ler, aS we were brought up to the machine 
business rather than the foundry business. 
N. H. F. 


Other Ways. 


That & penny saved is a penny earned 
comes to mind many times in the foundry. 
The truth is not denied, but the question 
arises, how are we going to save the penny? 
In this connection an article by KE. H, Put- 
pam, in “The Tradesman,” is of interest as 
showing how economy may be effeeted in 
“Making Core Prints and Core Boxes,’ 

A knowledge of the manipulation of plas 
ter paris is worth a mint of money to the 
iron founder, It can be cast into any shape 
desired, and it is tooled with the greatest 
ease, 

Very often a core print is wanted on an ir 
regular surface where, to make itgin wood, 
would be very costly and the making of the 
core box would be more expensive still. In 
such a cause as this plaster paris lends itself 
to the foundryman’s uses most admirably. 

Suppese you have a pattern that cannot 
be drawn from the sand except by providing 
2 loose, or detachable piece. In such case 
very frequently a core would be far prefer- 
able; but, by the old process of forming the 
print and the core box from wood. the 
cost Iakes you shrink from undertaking it. 
But, by the use of plaster all trouble is en- 
tirely obviated, 

THE PROCESS. 

Make the pattern to represent exactly the 
shape desired in the casting. Now, lay it on 
a table, or in a sand heap, and enclose with 
molding sand the space to be oecupied by 
the desired core print Let the dimensions 
of this space be ample—considerably greater 
than what the print is to be tinished to: oil 
the pattern thoroughly at this point. then 
take 2 quantity of water that would fill this 
space, and stir into it plaster paris till it is 
about the consistency of cream. Pour this 
into the space, and let it stand for an hour. 
When it will have become sufficiently solid 
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to bear handling without danger of breaking 
if care is used. 

When you endeavor to remove this cast 
from the pattern, you will, if unfamiliar with 
the use of plaster, probably, imagine that it 
is hopelessly stuck. But, bear in mind that 
the oil between the closely fitting plaster 
east and the pattern effectively excludes the 
air and that. therefore, they are being held 
together by 15 pounds atmospheric pressure 
per square inch, and this force must be over- 
come before they can be separated. Do not 
attempt to puli the cast directly from the 
pattern, but endeavor to slide it along its 
surface. while at the same time lightly rap 
ping the pattern in the opposite direction. 

Don't be impatient, and you will coax the 
Now, 


you have a plaster cast whose shape, when it 


cast from the pattern in a little while. 


comes into contact with the pattern, is ex 
actly what you want. Without interfering 
with these surfaces, cut the other surfaces 
down till the cast is just the shane of core 
desired. Give this two coats of good shellac 
varnish. Now, bearing in miud the side on 
Which the opening in the core box is to be, 
bed this plaster core in the sand, and build 
a sand wall about it whose top shall be at 
least 8 inch higher than the highest point 
of the core. Do not forget now to thorough- 
ly oil the exposed surfaces of the core, and 
then make a plaster cast upon it. An hour 
later take it up and reduce the thickness of 
the outer cast (without removing the core) 
to % inch, paying no attention to thickness 
Now, 
form at op 
posite points in the edge of the outer cast, 


elsewhere at this stage of the process. 


With the penknife, or a gouge, 


two depressions, which are to answer the 


purpose ( 


f guide holes for the opposite side 
of the core box. But before casting the lat- 
ter, the plaster core should be removed from 
the first box-cast, when the joint of the lat- 
ter must be double-coated with shellac var 
nish, and when = sutliciently dry to insure 
against sticking, return the core to the box, 
and, bedding it in the sand, cast upon it the 
opposite side of the box, never forgetting to 
oil all exposed surfaces before casting upon 
them. 

Let this stand over night, when you may 
separate the parts, and reduce the thickness 
of the core box casts to °% inch everywhere. 

Now, duplicate all in iron, which will give 
you a core box that will make a core to fit 


the print exactly. Screw the cast iron core 
After tl 


print has served the purpose of forming t] 


print to place on the pattern. 


core box, it may be possible to greatly re- 
duce its weight by hollowing it out on t!} 


sides that are to lie against the pattern. 


‘* You’ve Lost Your Cirip.”’ 


Castings are often lost without any appar 
ent cause. “Don't IT know how?’ asks the 
molder as he puts on his cont and gathers up 
his tools. “Don’t tell me that. I have made 
hundreds and got along all right till now.” 

It is difficult to Convince a man that he ean 
do wrong after having done right for a cer 
tain length of time, without implying willful 
Intent, 

When a molder fails of success on a new 
job, he cannot be said to have lost his grip 
upon it, for he cannot very well lose that 
Which he never had, writes a contributor to 
“The Tradesman.” But we sometimes rently 
lose our grip ona job that we have been 
duplicating for a long time. We get. by 
habit, so that we can do the work “with ou 
eyes shut™—and, as a matter of fact, we do 
it with our minds closed as to the operations 
of our hands. And this is the renson that 
We sometimes lose our grip. Something goes 
wrong, and it has been so long since we 
learned to make the piece that we fail to 
recall all the steps, and the same phenom 
hon can be produced in so many different 
Ways that it is likely to take 2 number ot 
auys for us to get wholly straightened out 
again. But somebody is saying in his mind 
that Lam wrong in saying that a phenons 
hon can be produced in various ways. There 
fore [ reiterate it, and proceed to give an ex 
ample: 

What is a scab on a casting % 

It is an appearance caused by disruptics 
of a portion of the face of the mold, and an 
intermingling of the dislocated sand with thie 
iron; or, the dislocated sand may float in a 
connected mass, in which case the scab will 
be a rough, irregular projection of iron, while 
a cavity will exist elsewhere, caused by thie 
floating sand. 

What causes a scab? 

Gas. (1) If at some point of the face of 1 
mold the sand contain a great excess 
water, it will probably seab. (2) If at sor 


point at the face of the mold you ram « 











cessively hard, it will probably scab. (3) If 


at some point at the face of the mold you 


“slick” too much, it may scab. (4) If you 


do not provide adequate vent, the scab will 


result, and, on castings of certain shapes, 
very numerously. These four instances do 


not exhaust the ways in which the scab may 





« produced, But in the mechanical opera- 
tions of duplicating, how do you know which 
even of these four is the cause of your 
trouble, which now comes, perhaps, for the 
first time? 

Well, when this very trouble came to me, 
it Was very sudden and unexpected. 1 did 
not know what 


Was the matter, and it took 


me several days to find out. ft was making 
internal gears, having a web center instead 


of arms. had worked on 


the job had found great difficulty in prevent 


Everybody who 
ing the top end of the sand teeth from seub 
hing off. But there had been no trouble for 
a long time, when, suddenly, | lost fourteen 
out of the day’s work of thirty-two. 1 con 
cluded been too 


that my sand had wet, so 


| worked it dryer the next day. But the 


same result! So T said, | have been tucking 


the teeth too hard, and 


But still they scabbed. 


aceted accordingly. 
What 
ler’? Simply this: I had, up to the beginning 


was the mat- 


of hostilities, been using a lot of old, burnt, 


wooden tlasks, whereon the bottom boards 


touched only at the four corners, thus leay- 
ny ample means for the easy escape of the 
gises. But now I was by degrees working 
ua lot of new iron flasks, to which the bot- 
tom board fitted like the paper on the wall, 
und so the gases being prevented from es 
caping in the right direction, necessarily es 
enped in the wrong direction, charging me up 
> cents every time I did it. 
cured the difficulty by 


hettom boards. 


With 1 
perforating the 
I had found my grip again 


correspondent of the Mechanical World 
( not believe that blow holes in steel cast 
are caused, to any extent, by occluded 


He writes: 


hd a 


“As far as my experience 
he solidification of metals is concerned, 
er cent of the so-called blowholes are 
rely due to initial cooling. It must be 
ous that in any mold—no matter of what 
ription, or of what metal it may be cast 
s extremities must set first. In the case 


n ingot casting, we have, so to speak, its 
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« 


outer shell formed first, while its interior is 
in a semi plastic condition, this condition be 
ing more fluid toward the center. It is at 
this point that the mischief is wrought; the 
process of solidification being hard at work, 


the molecules become larger towards’ the 


center, until shrinkage develops what are 


called blowholes, bui what should be named 
shrinkage or vacuum cavities. In casting 
with speculum metal, it invariably happens 
that the moment the solidification sets in, a 
drawn hole in the center of the pouring basin 
is formed, this hole not infrequently finding 


its way into the casting. Surely no one will 


venture to assert that this can be a blowhole, 
as the fusing point of this metal is not one 


fourth that of steel. I could give many sim 


ilar instances in connection with the finer 


metals, but the one above I consider to be 


the most conclusive.” 


About one-half of the entire copper prod 


uct is now refined by electrolysis—a_ fact 
Which illustrates in a striking manner the 
progress of electricity in this field, which 
has been none the less rapid because 
but little noise has been made over it and 
but little is publicly Known about it.—Amer 


can Machinist. 


CAST IRON NOTES. 


Devoted to inquiries from Practical 
Foundrymen on the subject of Meiting 
and using Cast Ilron. Address all Inqui- 
ries to W. J. KEEP, care of The Foundry. 


At the request of 
WW. of. 


paper on Chilling Cast-Lron, 


nanny of his friends, Mr 


Keep has prepared an interesting 


that We are un 


avoidably compelled to leave out of this 
issue, but whieh will appear in our July 
issue. 

LOST. 


A Note and Memorandum Book was lost 
in the Convention Hall during the recent 
Convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. It contained a large amount 
of data, etc., of little value to anyone but 
the rightful owner. A liberal reward will 
be paid for its return to this office. 
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Electrically Driven Flexible Shaft. 


We have previously noticed in our col- 
umns the combination of Stow Flexible Shaft 
and Electric Motor for portable drilling, tap 
ping, reaming, ete., manufactured by the 
Stow Mfg. Co., of Binghamton, N. Y., by use 
of which, where an electric current is ac 
cessible, this work can be done at any reas 
onable distance from the source of power. 
During the past four years, using their old 
type of motor, this combination has been 
giving most excellent satisfaction but. a de 
mand has sprung up for a motor that is 
practically dust and water proof. The Iron 
Clad illustrated is their answer to this de 
mand. 





am | 





mica insulation; rheostats protected by iron 
case: gears covered; and by simply chang 
ing the end plates, to most any position 
Motors of this type can be furnished fo 
direct connection when desired, also for 
electric street railway track drilling. Ow 
portable motors, as shown, are fitted wit 
truck wheels, leg, eye bolt, side brackets 
reel, 20 vards of insulated wire, and one se 
of reduction gears. By use of speed regula 


tor and gears, almost any practical spee: 


can be obtained. They would be pleased to 


quote prices on application. Messrs. Selig 


Sonnenthal & Co., 85 Queen Victoria St 


London, E. C., England, are their European 


agents 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


The frame is in the form of a hollow cube 
with inwardly projecting poles. In each end 
of the frame is a circular aperture, over 
which is bolted the end plates supporting the 
bearings. One of these is extended into a 
short cylinder forming a Case for the com 
mutator and brush holder. The field coils 
are protected by metallic cases and can be 
easily removed. The motors below 2 H. P. 
are bipolar and those of 2 H. P. and over 
have four poles. The best of material is 


used in construction. Self-oiling bearings; 


The Raymond Improved Gas Engine is de 


scribed in a handsome catalogue issued }) 


the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., of Ra 
cine, Wis. 


How They Like the Foundry. 


Could not do without it, 
L. A. LELAURIN, 
Pine Bluff, Ark 


Shall want it as long as TI remain in thi 


business 


HIRAM C. WHITNEY, 
Springfield, Vt. 

















“TAEFOUNDRY. 


An Object Lesson. 

diet 
thouglp 
there are times when they tell a story with 


Statistics form a rather unpleasant 


When administered by themselves, 
words. 

THE FOUNDRY is ac 
quainted with the picture of a molder bend 
ing his back while agitating the sand in a 
riddle. the old and from 
investigation we find that a man will by this 
method sift four 


far more force than 


Every reader of 


This is way, late 


cubie yards of ordinary 
molding sand, properly tempered, through a 
one-quarter inch riddle in thirty minutes. 
Taking a half-inch riddle the time occupied 
in sifting four cubic yards of sand was four 


teen This taken 


from a 


minutes. data is 


195 

These figures speak for themselves, and 
we commend them to the attention of our 
readers. The machine shown upon which 
these tests were made, is manufactured by 


Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


An All-Around Man. 


A few years ago a good deal was heard 
from the all-around man, one who could 
turn his hand to any part of work in the 
factory; take lumber in the log and work 


it into finish or furniture, perhaps do the 
painting and varnishing when finished; 
or he could procure a bar of iron and do 


his own blacksmithing, machine work. 
Japanning, ete. This man is not found 

















A MODERN 


number of observations, and represents fair 


ly good time for hand-sifting. But the march 


of progress demands an improvement in this 


as in other methods, and the new way (seé 


illustration) shows a recent appliance for do 


ing this kind of work. By using this ma 
chine with one-quarter mesh screens, five 
minutes were required to sift four cubic 


vards of the same sand, which required thir- 
hand. The saving ef 
With the 


mesh 


ty minutes to sift by 


fected cent. machine 
fitted 
minutes were occupied in sifting four cubic 
70 


is 831-3 per 


with one-half inch screens four 


yards of sand, or a saving of more than 


per cent, 


SAND SIFTER 


nowadays. If he be once in a while in evi 


dence, he is at once relegated to the shelf 
and placed among the back numbers. What 
is needed to-day is) the specialist-—-a man 
Who gives his attention tw one thing and 


becomes expert therein rhe only opportun 
ity for the all-around man if he 


cape oblivion, is to become a 


would es- 
foreman. He 


makes a good foreman, but as soon as he 


becomes a foreman he finds he must make 
a specialty of that) business, and the all 
around element disappears in short order 


It seems like a that only an all 
around man is wanted for a foreman, but as 
quick as he becomes detailed to that posl 


tion, the all-around element is eliminated. 


paradox 








196 “TRE FOUNDRY 


NOTICE! 


Advertisements in this column, 30 cents a line for 
each insertion. About seven words make a line. The 
Cash and Copy should be sent to reach us not later 
than the 20th to insure publication. 

Answers addressed to our care will be forwarded. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


se Names appear on our subscription list, we will 


vive one free insertion under this heading to those in want 


of positions, the advertiseme to occupy a space of not 
nore than tive lines, Additiona pace or insertions n 
be paid for in advance at regular rates. 


WANTED—A 


dryman 


scientific and practical foun 


oO take charge of agricultural im 
Address Box Nh, \t 


plement foundry 


lanta, Ga 
WANTED foundry 
foreman, up to date in the 


Position by an active 


product ion of 


castings Address B Ix Box 76, THE 
FOUNDRY 

FOR SALE One 3-ton Colliau Cupola; also 
blower and pipe connection for same; best 


MAGNETITE 


St. Louis, Mo 


FOUNDRY CoO.. 


ondition 


Position as foreman; 20) years 


WANTED 


experience in electrical, light and = stove 


references ddress Box 


75, care THE FOUNDRY 


castings: best of 


FOR SALE--No. 3 Root blower, used only 
a few months; to be replaced with largest 
size Address Box 4, care THE FOUN 
DRY PUBLISHING CO 


WANTED 


present 


Position by foundry foreman at 


engaged in a modern foundry; 27 


years’ experience; references upon appli 


cation Address Box 74, care THE FOUN 


DRY 


SITUATION 


competent 


WANTED—By a 


Math, 


thoroughly 


both as a mechanic and 


manager, to assume charge of foundry 


plant, proficient in economical production 
Has experience Can 


Address 


furnish reference 

30x 5S, care THE FOUNDRY. 

WANTED 
Eng 


Foreman for foundry of New 


concern, mfg. and machy 


engines 


young or middle-aged man, steady and re 


liable, experienced in modern” practice: 


iron and brass; give age, 


experience, ref 
erelnhs 


id eare 


‘ss and salary expected 


THE FOUNDRY 


Address box 


FOR SALE 
Mason City, 


Foundry and machine shop at 


lowa; fully equipped with 


machinery and flasks; well established: 
only plant of the kind in this territory: 
zood reasons for selling. Write for par 


ticulars to H. I. PRUSIA, Mason City, In 


WANTED 
n thorough mechanic, Who has held similar 
for 22 pro- 


ducing any class of work except stove and 


Position as foundry foreman by 


positions years. Capable of 


hollow ware. Best of references from last 


employer for 544 vears’ continuous service. 


Address Box 7S, care THE FOUNDRY. 


ANY ONE IN NEED ‘ot 


ist or 


a practical machin 


molder to take charge of machine 


shop or foundry or both, having been gen 
eral superintendent of a large manufactur 


ing company for the last nine years; can 


vive best of references; make mixtures of 


Iron Address 


ol ahalyses, 


POUNDRY. 


Box 7), enre 


WANTED 
one who has had ten years’ experience as 
Thor 


foundry in 


Situation as foundry foreman bs 


foreman on all classes of work. 


oughly capable of handling a 


all its details. Can manage men to the 


best advantage and understands the melt 


ing and mixing of iron to obtain different 
qualities. Can give the best of references 
aus to character and abilitv. Address Box 


53, THE FOUNDRY. 


FOR SALE 


for one of the 


A complete set of iron patterns 


most modern constructed 
corrugated warm air furnaces on the mar 
Also a 


Furnace has 


ket. inclu-ling three sizes. first 


Class set of register patterns. 


been on the market five years and has 


good established trade, which goes with 


patterns. Price reasonable. Reasons for 


selling, other business demands our capital 
Box 48, THE 


and attention. Address 


FOUNDRY 


LIVE FOUNDRYMEN, ATTENTION !—I 
Want to make a change if I can find the 
right party Competent to fill any posi 
tion in foundry life and have the experi 
ence; you needn't pay for experiments 
Jest reference. Life is too. short. to 


waste, heace only those really wanting a 


man ot their 


THE 
Y 


energy to conduct business, 


please address FOUN 


DRY, 


Box 27, care 








